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THE NEUTRALITY LAWS. 


N reading the Report of Her Majesty’s Commission on 
the Laws of Neutrality, it is with difficulty that we can 
recall the state of feeling which existed when the controversies 
out of which it arose took place. At that time it was almost, 
if not quite, impossible to get any one to discuss those laws in 
an impartial or even a temperate spirit. The friends of the 
North would allow nothing to stand in the way of the cause 
to which they were devoted. In comparison with the great 
object of maintaining the integrity of the Western Republic 
and of abolishing slavery, it seemed to them of little moment 
that the niceties of English law or the scruples of English lawyers 
should be roughly set aside. Under any other circumstances they 
would probably have regarded with the utmost jealousy any action 
on the part of a Secretary of State which he could not imme- 
diately justify in a court of law by the most irrefragable evidence. 
They would certainly have looked with great aversion on any 
interference of an arbitrary character with trade or industry. 
On this occasion, however, they were urgent and pressing that 
every consideration except the immediate and extreme per- 
formance of our international duties should be set aside, and 
they did not scruple to call upon the Government to exercise 
its authority in a manner from which the Government shrank 
as being above and outside its legal powers. Not less 
extreme in their views were the partisans of the South. 
Sympathizing as they did with what they deemed the 
gallant struggle of a brave people for independence, they 
insisted that nothing should be done which could possibly be 
avoided. For them municipal law was everything, and inter- 
national obligations little or nothing. They demanded that, 
before the Foreign Enlistment Act was put in motion, the 
Government should be in possession of evidence against the 
accused parties sufficient to secure a conviction on a trial for 
murder; they favoured every evasion or quirk by which they 
deemed it possible for us to shuffle out of the performance 
of our international obligations; and, utterly overlooking the 
enormous interest that England, as the greatest maritime 
Power in the world, has in the exact and complete fulfilment 
of the duties of neutrality by other States, they did every- 
thing in their power to reduce even the international obligation to 
the narrowest limits, while they never tired of praising or en- 
couraging those who were avowedly engaged in the work of 
“driving a coach and six” through an Act of our own 
Parliament, and of inflicting the most serious and irritating 
injuries upon a friendly nation. To what extent we have 
been influenced in the return to a calmer and more reasonable 
mood by the gravity which the controversy in respect to the 
Alabama claims has assumed, it would be neither very plea- 
sant nor very profitable to inquire. It is sufficient to note with 
satisfaction that there is now a general admission that the 
inefficiency of our neutrality laws may give legitimate ground 
of complaint to belligerent Governments, and that if we were 
ourselves engaged in war we might find it exceedingly detri- 
mental to our interest to be able to demand from neutral 
maritime Powers no greater protection against the despatch of 
armed vessels from their ports than that which they would now 
receive from our existing law under similar circumstances. 
The issue of the Royal Commission was due to this tolerably 
Unanimous conviction, and no one will deny that the members 








of that body were admirably chosen and were singularly com- 
petent both to form a sound opinion whether and why the 
present law has failed, and to suggest the amendments requisite 
to make it effectual for the main purpose it is intended to serve. 
The names of Lord Cranworth, Lord Cairns, Sir William Erle, 
Mr. Baron Bramwell, Sir R. Palmer, and Mr. W. E. Forster, 
to say nothing of less eminent members of the Commission, 
are a sufficient guarantee both for the ample knowledge and 
the thorough impartiality which have characterized their 
deliberations andinquiries. The Commissioners do not, in their 
Report, expend any time or trouble in proving that the 59th 
George III. c. 69, commonly known as the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, is inadequate to attain its professed object. Nor was it 
necessary for them to do so. When we recollect that the 
Alexandra escaped condemnation under its provisions, although 
no one ever doubted that she was a ship of war intended for 
the Confederate States; and that Earl Russell could only detain 
the “rams ” by an exercise of purely arbitrary and extra-legal 
power,—that he had presented to him, in fact, the alternative of a 
war with the United States or the violation of English law,—it 
would beimpossible to contend for a moment thatthe present state 
of things is satisfactory, or that it should be allowed to continue. 
The recommendations of the Commissioners for its amendment 
appear to us to go to the root of the mischief; but, stringent 
as some of them unquestionably are, we do not think that they 
go beyond the requirements of the case. Their first suggestion, 
“that the Foreign Enlistment Act shall be amended by adding 
to its provisions a prohibition against the preparing or fitting 
out in any part of her Majesty’s dominions of any naval or 
military expedition to proceed thence against the territory or 
dominions of any foreign State with whom her Majesty shall 
not then be at war,” needs no comment, and its adoption 
will meet with no opposition. The second is both more 
important and more open to argument. It provides 
not only that it shall in future be an offence to fit 
out, arm, or despatch any ship with intent or knowledge 
that the same shall be employed in the military or naval 
service of any foreign Power, against any other foreign Power 
with whom her Majesty is not at war, but that it shall also be 
an offence to build or equip any ship with the intent that the 
same shall, after being fitted out and armed, either within or 
beyond her Majesty’s dominions, be employed as aforesaid. Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, one of the Commissioners, has dissented 
from the latter partof this recommendation on the ground that to 
extend the punitive power of the law to the building of ships, 
apart from the question of their arming or despatch, is an 
unnecessary, and therefore unwise, interference with the ship- 
building trade of the country. In that objection we cannot 
concur. The only trade that would be interfered with is 
one opposed to the policy of our laws, and one that no good 
citizen or subject would desire to engage in. Every one who 
takes part in an illegal act, from its commencement to its con- 
clusion, ought to be amenable to the law; and we cannot see 
that hardship is inflicted upon any shipbuilder, or that there 
is an interference with any industry which it is desirable to 
encourage, by making a man who builds a ship, knowing and 
intending that it is to be used in violation of the law, respon- 
sible for his acts. Our experience during the late civil war in 
America showed clearly enough that the great defect of our 
present statute is its liability to evasion by the despatch from 
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our ports of unarmed vessels, which are subsequently fitted and 
armed at some foreign port; and, that being the case, we cannot 
watch too closely and prevent too strictly every stage in a 
transaction which is not only illicit and illegal, but is danger- 
ous in exact proportion to its difficulty of detection. 

The third recommendation of the Commissioners largely, but 
we think not unnecessarily, increases the powers of the Secre- 
tary of State in regard to the detention of vessels which he 
has reason to believe are building, or are about to be despatched, 
in violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. If it becomes law 
the Government will be able, whenever they have reasonable and 
probable cause for believing that an infraction of the Act is 
about to be committed, forthwith to issue a warrant directing 
the Commissioners of Customs to detain or seize a suspected 
ship. In order to maintain that seizure or detention, it will not, 
as at present, be incumbent upon the Crown to proceed for the 
condemnation of the vessel; but the onus of procuring her 
liberation will be thrown upon the owners, who will have to 
satisfy the Court of Admiralty that “the ship was not and is 
not being built, equipped, fitted out, or armed, or intended 
to be despatched, contrary to the enactment.” In other 
words, reversing the usual course of our criminal or quasi- 
criminal proceedings, it will be for the accused to prove 
their innocence, and not for the prosecutor to establish their 
guilt. This is no doubt a grave departure from the ordinary 
principles of our law, although it is one by no means 
without precedent, especially in our legislation with respect 
to offences against the revenue laws. We think, however, 
that it is abundantly warranted both by the exigencies of the 
case and by the sound rule that the burthen of proof should 
always be thrown upon the party to whom it is most easy. 
Now, it must always be perfectly easy for those who are building 
a vessel to show, if such be the fact, that they are constructing 
her for a lawful purpose and for an owner into whose hands 
she may legally pass. But, on the other hand, it may be im- 
possible for the Government to prove the negative of the 
proposition, although the thing may be as obvious as the sun 
at noonday. No one, as we have already said, ever doubted 
that the “rams” were being built by Mr. Laird for the Southern 
States; but, on the other hand, so artfully was their real 
destination concealed, that it was admitted the Govern- 
ment would have stood little or no chance of establishing that 
fact before a jury sworn to decide according to the evidence. 
Much, therefore, as we may dislike any augmentation of the 
power of the Government, it seems to us that this step is per- 
fectly unavoidable, if we are to fulfil our international obligations, 
now that ships are dealt in as articles of trade, and that persons 
who are disposed to evade the law, enjoy almost unlimited 
facilities for giving them a false character and concealing their 
genuine destination. 

Another recommendation of the Commissioners strikes at a 
practice which was very common during the late civil war, and 
which is not only objectionable in an international, but even in 
a municipal point of view. They suggest that it shall hence- 
forth be a misdemeanour to induce any person by false pretences 
to become one of the crew of a vessel engaged, or intended to 
be engaged, in violating our neutrality. And as even Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt does not record his dissent from this recom- 
mendation, we may assume that it is unassailable on the ground 
of its interference with the ordinary, although not very legiti- 
mate, industry of “crimps.” We. cannot conceive that any 
other class of her Majesty’s subjects have the slightest reason 
to regard it with jealousy or apprehension. The last recom- 
mendation which we need notice is by no means the least 
important. Nothing was more irritating—or more justly 
irritating—to the people of the Northern States than the 
constant reception in our ports of the Alabama and other 
vessels that had violated our neutrality laws. They said, with 
great force, that such vessels had no right to the hospitality of 
the nation whose laws their builders, equippers, and owners 
had infringed; and that if we could not prevent their escape 
from Liverpool and other ports, the least we could do was not 
to afford facilities for their predatory cruises. It would, we 
think, have been far better if the Government of Lord 
Palmerston had, in the exercise of their undoubted right, 
forbidden these vessels to enter our harbours. But 
we readily admit that they would have encountered great 
difficulty in taking such a course; and a similar difficulty 

would no doubt always arise when the belligerent evading or 
violating our laws has the sympathy of a powerful class. The 
only mode of securing a firm and impartial administration of 
the law is to enact, as the Commissioners propose, that in time 
of war no vessel employed in the naval or military service of 
any belligerent which shall have been built, equipped, fitted 
out, armed, or despatched contrary to the enactsrent shall be 


| 
| 





admitted into any port of her Majesty’s dominions. We trust 
that legislative effect will be given to these recommendations at 
as early a period as possible of the next session of Parliament. 
They are, we think, adequate, but not more than adequate, to 
the occasion, and their adoption must tend to promote that 
better understanding which is growing up between ourselves 
and our kinsmen of the United States. If such a course must 
be taken to prove that our neutrality laws are not so perfect 
as we formerly asserted, and so far involves on our part an 
admission that we did not during the American civil war do 
all that we ought to have done in fulfilment of our international 
duties, it will also prove that we are by no means inclined to 
adhere with sullen pertinacity to our errors, and that, whatever 
our failings may be at a moment of irritation or excitement, we 
have in our calmer temper no desire or intention to withhold 
from other nations any protection to which they are fairly and 
rightfully entitled. 








THE STATE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


TATE Church defenders are indefatigable in their efforts 
to convince us that the ecclesiastical nuisance of Ireland 
is an institution of unimpeachable sanctity and of vast political 
utility. Among the expedients they employ is the copious 
distribution of tracts, one of which, entitled “ Brief Statement 
concerning the Irish Church,” issued by the Protestant Insti- 
tute, has lately fallen into our hands, and is worth some notice 
as a sample of the reckless means put in practice to mislead 
the public mind on a subject of pressing importance. The 
“ Brief Statement ” opens with the following :— 


*‘ The Irish Church is Scriptural and Apostolic in its teaching and 
mode of worship, using the same version of the Bible and Prayer- 
book as the Church of England.” 


This being a purely theological statement, we shall only 
remark on it that it is cleverly placed in the foreground, to 
bespeak, at the outset, the theological sympathies of English 
State Churchmen. 

The next paragraph informs us that— 

“It is historical fact that the Irish branch of the United Church of 
England and Ireland is the direct successor of the Ancient Irish 
Church.” 


Yes; the direct successor, as Oliver Cromwell was direct 
successor to Charles I., or as any other usurper was successor 
to the ancient power, or dynasty, or institution, displaced by 
revolutionary violence. In this sense (but in no other) it is 
true that the State Church is the direct successor of the 
ancient Irish Church, “ which,” the tract proceeds to say, 
“ continued independent of the Church of Rome till the in- 
vasion of Ireland by Henry IL.” ~ 

“Mentez, mentez toujours, mes amis,” said Voltaire; 
“ quelque chose en y restéra.” The French philosopher’s 
advice appears to have guided the author of the “ Brief State- 
ment.” One is really astounded at the intrepidity with which 
his baseless assertions are advanced in the teeth of well-known 
historical facts. In the ancient Book of Armagh is preserved 
a canon enjoining that any disputed ecclesiastical questions 
occurring in Ireland which could not be decided by the local 
authorities should be remitted to Rome for final adjudication 
thereon; and the persons who decreed this canon at the very 
earliest era of the Irish Church, were Auxilius, Patrick, Se- 
cundinus, and Benignus. Conformably with such a commence- 
ment, we find numberless proofs in the following centuries of 
the religious connection between Rome and Ireland. Dr. 
Maziere Brady—who, we may parenthetically remark, has 
evidently a stronger belief in the truth of the Anglican religion 
than the Protestant Institute entertains, inasmuch as he clearly 
thinks that it does not need falsehood to sustain it—Dr. 
Maziere Brady calls attention to the exercise of Roman juris- 
diction in Ireland in the year 506, when the Bishop of Clogher 
was called Legate of Ireland; in 630, when the first Bishop of 
Leighlin was consecrated by the Pope; in 634, when Pope 
Honorius wrote his famous letter to the Irish Church ; in 635, 
when, as Bede testifies, the people in the southern parts of 
their island had “ jamdudum ” learned to celebrate Easter “ ad 
admonitionem apostolice sedis antistitis ;”’ and Dr. Brady says, 
with strict truth, that such instances could be multiplied ad 
nauseam. If any reader desires to see a large accumulation of 
ancient evidences to the same effect, we refer him to the Rev. 
Dr. Rock’s letter to Lord John Manners, published some years 
ago by Dolman. Having transformed the old Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland into a Protestant community, “ independent 
of the Church of Rome,” the ‘ Brief Statement” next repro- 
duces the hackneyed allegation that— 
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* At the time of the Reformation all the Irish bishops (two only 
excepted) together with the great body of the parish priests and the 
bulk of the people, adopted the principles of the Reformers, so that for 


upwards of eleven years the Protestant faith was professed throughout 
the whole of Ireland.” 


Certainly the man who could pen such monstrous figments 
is equally capable of asserting—if it served his purpose—that 
the whole body of bishops, priests, and people adopted the reli- 
gion of Mahomet. In a recent number of this journal we 
reviewed the Rev. Dr. Brady’s “ State Papers,” in which the 
utter failureof the Elizabethan Reformation in Ireland is attested 
by Elizabeth’s prelates, chief governors, and the other high func- 
tionaries who administered her Majesty’s affairs in that country. 
Dr. Brady has long ago demolished the story that affirmed the 
conversion of the Irish Catholic prelates of that era to Pro- 
testantism. We add a few extracts from his latest publication 
(the “State Papers”), which show that the mass of the 
nation did not turn over to the Reformed creed any more than 
did their prelates. The reader will observe that the word 
“religion ” is used by the writers cited to designate the Pro- 
testant faith. In 1574 Edward Waterhouse writes to her 
Majesty’s Secretary, Sir Francis Walsingham, that the Queen 
should appoint soldiers to the Irish bishoprics; “ for,” says he, 
“here is scarce any sign of religion, nor no room for justice till 
the sword hath made a way for the law.” In 1575 Lord 
Burghley writes, “The best, is, to seek the reformation of Ire- 
land as well by force as by order of justice.” In 1576 Sir 
Henry Sydney, speaking of Munster, says, “ These people are 
for the most part all Papists,and that of the maliciousest degree.” 
In 1577 Lord Chancellor Gerrard writes to Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, “If, in ten years passed, the governours had been 
enabled to subject the whole Irishry to the sword—which 
manner of government, if ever Ireland shall be thoroughly 
reformed, must be practised—Ireland had been in other terms 
of wealth and obedience than it is this day.” So little did the 
new creed find favour with the upper classes, that in 1579 
Archbishop Loftus requests that the Lord Deputy be instructed 
to enforce the statutes for “compelling noblemen and gentle- 
men to go to church.” In 1580, Lord Grey, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, speaking of “ Popery,” writes to Elizabeth—* Such 
is the yield of such seed, which would to God were not so plenty 
in this land. Your Majesty must, therefore, be careful to root 
it out.” In 1581 Andrew Trollope, an English lawyer, writes 
from Dublin to Walsingham that “all judges of the law.... 
and such as execute inferior offices (with few exceptions) were 
all Irishmen, and Papists as all Irishmen be.” In 1582 the Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Cashel (Magrath) complains of the number 
of public fanctionaries and prelates of the Church, who, he says, 
were “ never sworn to the oath of her Majesty’s supremacy ; ” 
and he demands that power be given him to suppress abbeys 
and monasteries, to imprison Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests, and to seize all their goods to the Queen’s use. In 





the Reformation.” It is not the same body corporate. It is 
a body which was originally thrust by external force into the 
temporal seats of the dispossessed Roman Catholic Clergy of 
Ireland. But what if it were the same body corporate? If 
all its ministers and bishops suddenly became Turks some fine 
morning, their spiritual change would certainly leave their cor- 
porate identity unbroken; and if continuity of corporate 
existence gives a right to the corporators to retain the tempo- 
ralities originally bestowed for religious purposes, which their 
spiritual change disables them from effecting, there is no doubt 
that the Anglo-Ivish clergy, although transformed into Maho- 
metans, would possess the same right they do at present to 
enjoy the ecclesiastical temporalities of the Irish nation. For 


in the case supposed, they would still be “the same body 
corporate.” 


“Tt is not true,” says the “ Brief Statement,” “ that the property 
held hy the Protestant Church of Ireland was formerly held by the 
Church of Rome. At the Reformation one half of the tithes of Ireland 
were in the possession of monastries, and the English King and 
Parliament conferred the revenues of these monasteries upon certain 
lay impropriators, so that the rectorial tithes of not less than 562 
parishes passed into the hands of laymen, together with 1,480 glebes, 
while in addition 118 parishes became wholly impropriate.” 


The reader will here remark that on the showing of the 
Protestant Institute, the English King and Parliament robbed 
the Irish Catholics of the rectorial tithes of many hundred 
parishes and of 1,480 glebes. These were given as rewards to 
laymen for supporting the measures of the Court, or, in other 
words, for abetting the Reformation. The “ Brief Statement” 
has not one word in condemnation of the monstrous plunder it 
records. When the Catholics were robbed of their Church 
property, and the spoils bestowed on lay Protestants, we cannot 
be surprised to learn in the following paragraph that :— 


‘* By far the larger proportion of the glebe-lands now in possession 
of the beneficed clergy of Ireland, has been given by Protestants for 
Protestant purposes.” 


The coolness of this statement is delicious. The Catholics 
are first despoiled of the land and tithes; the Protestants 
acquire them by robbery and confiscation; certain ancient 
ecclesiastical boundaries are effaced ; new allotments of glebe- 
land are substituted for those which were snatched by force 


| from the ancient possessors ; whereupon the Protestant Institute 


1585 the Protestant Archbishop of Armagh writes to Wal- | 


singham that there are not forty native Irishmen “ which have 
the taste of the true service of God;” or, in other words, who 
believe in the Protestant religion. In 1586, Sir R. Bmgham, 
President of Connaught, writes to Walsingham that the Irish 
nation “of all others are most given to Papistry and super- 
stition.” In 1587 the Lord Deputy Fytzwylliams, advises that 
the people should be “on penalty compelled to repair” to the 
Protestant worship on Sundays. In 1590 Archbishop Loftus 
writes to Lord Burghley that while the powers of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission were enforced, the gentlemen of the 
Pale were constrained to an outward conformity, “ howsoever 
they were affected inwardly in their consciences.” Loftus does 
not pretend that their conformity resulted from sincere con- 
viction; nor does he seem to care for the sincerity of his 
proselytes, for he asks to have the Ecclesiastical Commission 
restored, and for power to punish recusants with fine and 
imprisonment. In 1596 Edmund Spenser, in his “ View of the 
State of Ireland, says of the Irish, “They be all Papists by 
their profession ;” and assuredly at that time their obstinate 
Papistry cannot be ascribed to any lack of Protestant zeal in 
the Government, for the same Spenser tells us that the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics who performed their functions among the 
people, knew that “peril of death” awaited them. In the 
evidences we have now cited—all of impregnable authenticity 
—it will not be easy to find grounds for the assertion so con- 
fidently reiterated, that all the Irish bishops except two, the 
great body of the priests, and the bulk of the people of Ireland 
adopted the principles of the Reformers, and professed the 
Reformed religion, in the time of Elizabeth. 

“The Church,” says the “ Brief Statement” of the Protest- 
ant Institute, “ that now possesses the tithes and glebe lands 





of Ireland, is the same body corporate as possessed them before | 


| with infinite complacency informs us that— 


“The whole of the glebe-lands amount to 132,756 acres, of which 
no less than 111,151 acres are grants to the Church since the Refor- 
mation, so that it is clear that five-sixths of the present glebe-lands of 
the Irish Church never belonged to the Church of Rome.” 

“The revenues of the Irish Church,” says the “ Brief Statement,” 
‘¢ go far from being in excess, would, if equally divided, give an aver- 
age income to the incumbents of £245, out of which the salaries of 
curates would have to be paid.” 


If this were true, it would lead to the inference that the 
Protestant clergy are too numerous. The revenues of the 
Irish State Church are set down by Dr. Brady as being about 
£700,000 per annum; and he tells us that in Soames’ edition 
of “ Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History,” a text-book in Dublin 
University, the amount is stated as “ under £800,000 a year.” 
Such a fund should assuredly furnish more than £245 per 
annum to each incumbent. But this is all wide of the mark. 
For we are not concerned with the amount of each rector’s 
dividend, but with the enormous injustice of allowing the 
Church of eleven per cent. of the Irish people to monopolize 
the Church property of the whole nation. 

We are next told that about eleven-twelfths of the tithe rent- 
charge are paid by Protestant landlords, and not quite one- 
twelfth by Roman Catholic landlords. But the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic landlords aliké receive thut rent-charge from 
their tenants, who are mainly Catholics. The landlord, by the 
present law, is, in effect, the tithe-proctor ; and the tithe, which 
the law amalgamates with his rent, is, like that rent, the pro- 
duct of the Catholic tenants’ industry and skill employed upon 
the soil. 

“It is not true, as some assert,” says the Protestant Institute, 
*‘ that the Irish Church has failed in her mission. This is evident 
from the fact that since 1730 the clergy have increased from 800 to 


2,281, i.e., threefold; and the churches from 400 to 1,633, 4.¢., 
fourfold.” 


The Protestant Institute evidently thinks that the mission of 
the State Church in Ireland is to multiply parsons and_ to 
augment the number of churches. It prudently abstains fromy. 
saying anything about the congregations. 

There is next a flourish about the Fifth Article of the Act ¢* 
Union, and the inviolable guarantee it affords tothe status im quu 
of the State Church. Theanswer to this plea has so often been 
given that we pass on to an affecting reminiscence of the very 
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great loyalty uniformly shown by the “Church of Ireland, her 
clergy, and the Protestant population ;” for which loyalty we 
are left to infer that the Church temporalities are the appro- 
priate quid pro quo. The time has gone by for pleas of this sort. 
The loyalty of a fractional part of the people must no longer be 
purchased by inflicting, for their benefit, great and grievous 
wrong upon the large majority of their fellow-countrymen. 

One statement more demands comment :—“ Most of the evils 
of Ireland are the result of a baneful system of priestcraft and 
superstition.” 

We ask our readers to imagine the resalt of such insolence 
as this upon the minds of a sensitive and excitable people, 
intensely attached to the Church which is thus reviled by the 
very men who are supported by its spoils. With convenient 
egotism these gentlemen ignore their own large share in pro- 
ducing the evils of Ireland. But the people of England do not 
ignore it; and the day will soon arrive when the British Parlia- 
ment will annihilate that corporate injustice which, by dividing 
class from class, has for three centuries effectively contributed 
to mar the prosperity of Ireland. 








MR. EYRE. 


HE charge of Mr. Justice Blackburn and the finding of the 
grand jury of Middlesex terminate the criminal proceed- 
ings instituted by the Jamaica Committee against Mr. Eyre ; 
and ought, as far as the acts of that Committee are concerned, 
to be at the same time the conclusion of their labours. The Com- 
mittee desired a public investigation into what had taken place 
in Jamaica, and a declaration and vindication of the law of 
this country as to these occurrences, and they have attained 
at least five important public inquiries and two exhaustive 
statements of the law by judges of undoubted eminence and 
unquestionable impartiality. The charge of Mr. Justice Black- 
barn differs rather in appearance and tone than in substance 
from that of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, and it has the 
wiva. tage of being not only the careful and deliberate opinion 
of the learned judge who delivered it, but of expressing the 
views of the Lord Chief Justice and of the other judges of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. The case of the prosecution 
was presented to the grand jury as coming under two heads : 
the establishment of martial law in Jamaica; and the mode of 
trial which was resorted to in the case of Gordon, and resulted 
in his conviction and execution. With reference to the pro- 
claiming of martial law, Mr. Justice Blackburn, after pointing 
out the law as it existed in this country with reference to 
that prerogative of the sovereign in the reign of Charles IL., 
when the first Jamaica statute upon the subject was passed, 
leaves the comparative uncertainty of the English common 
law, and passes on to the more certain ground of positive enact- 
ment. By this statute, the 33rd Charles II., Jamaica Statutes, 
cap. 21, sec. 7, the Governor in Council was authorized, upon 
any appearance of danger, to proclaim the “ Articles of War.” 
This statute continued in force down to the year 1845, when 
another Act, the 9th Victoria, was passed, repealing it, and 
establishing the existing law. This latter statute enacted that 
the Council of War should consist of the Governor and all the 
chief functionaries in the island—the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Chief Justice, the Attorney-General, &c.; and it provided that 
martial law should not be proclaimed without the assent of the 
Council, nor be in force for more than thirty days, unless 
extended with the same assent. This being the state of the law, 
it becomes only necessary to see whether the Governor complied 
with the conditions which the statute imposed. We find that 
Mr. Eyre issued his proclamation with the assent of the Council, 
and that martial law was not proclaimed beyond the statutory 
limit. Such being the case, it is difficult to see how any indict- 
ment upon this branch of the accusation could have been sus- 
tained. The excesses which followed upon the proclamation 
may have been greater than those which are inseparable from 
a state of war, and they may afford excellent reasons why a 
Governor should not be invested with such a power as Mr. Eyre 
exercised, unless under greater restraints than those which 
existed in Jamaica; but a particular law, though it be bad, 
and one that ought to be repealed, affords no less protection 
to those acting under its provisions than the most beneficial 
measure in the Statute-book. 

The other branch of the case for the prosecution—that 
relating to the trial of Gordon—is, however, by no means so free 
from difficulty. Although the combined effect of the law of 
England and the local law of Jamaica empowered Mr. Eyre to 
replace the ordinary law of the land by martial law, and 
although he is not to be held responsible for the misconduct of 
those acting under the sanction of that law, or engaged in its 





administration, he is like any other individual answerable for 
any illegal acts which he may himself have committed; and 
if in ordering the arrest of Gordon in a district in which the 
ordinary courts continued to exercise their jurisdiction, and his 
removal to, and trial in, a proclaimed district, where these 
courts for the time being were replaced by the tribunals of the 
military authorities, he was actuated by the mere desire 
of ridding himself of a troublesome agitator, then undoubtedly 
Mr. Eyre was guilty of an act of oppression, and of a 
crime which ought not to have passed unpunished. Those 
among Mr. Eyre’s supporters, who defend his conduct in 
Gordon’s case by representing that man to have been a dangerous 
agitator, who had fomented the disturbances, and who, if tried 
in the ordinary way in the unproclaimed district, might have 
escaped by legal technicality, can scarcely be aware of the full 
force of their contention. It would, of course, be a misfortune 
were anything to arise impeding the impartial administration of 
justice and the effectual punishment and suppression of crime 
when it is proved to exist; but we fear that Mr. Eyre’s friends 
confuse what is merely technical with those salutary rules of 
evidence by which the regular tribunals are governed, and 
which protect the innocent without showing undue favour 
towards the guilty. The proposition that any state of cir- 
cumstances would justify a man in causing an accused person 
to be tried by a particular tribunal in order that he might be 
convicted upon insufficient evidence, is too intolerable to be 
entertained fora single moment. There is another view of the 
case, however, as presented by Mr. Justice Blackburn to the 
grand jury, and as they have by their finding adopted it, it may 
be looked upon as the true aspect which the question bears. If, 
says the learned judge, “ you believe, putting yourselves in Mr. 
Eyre’s position, seeing, so to speak, with his eyes, hearing with 
his ears, and having the state of things before you which were 
before him—if you believe that he bond fide thought that there 
was this conspiracy through the island, and that it was likely 
to break out into insurrection unless suppressed, and that if 
was really necessary and proper for the purpose of checking it 
that Gordon, whom he had believed was at the head of it, 
should be summarily tried, and that it was of importance that 
he, as the head of the insurrection, should be made an example 
of at once, in order to stop the insurrection—then I think that 
under the circumstances it cannot be said that the act was not 
justifiable ; on the contrary, I think he would have been excused 
in so acting under the powers conferred by the local Legislature.” 
We should, perhaps, have preferred to have had the issue thus 
presented to the jury tried in the ordinary way, and thoroughly 
sifted in open court, with the assistance of advocates on 
each side, instead of by a private investigation of the grand 
jury; but the twenty gentlemen who were called together at 
Westminster, although they deliberated in secret, yet they had 
evidence brought before them, and delivered their finding upon 
oath. We do not see why the decision should not be received 
as conclusive upon the matter, and why Mr. Eyre should not 
be as completely absolved by their verdict as he would have 
been had it been that of a common jury. 

A very considerable section of the community has regarded 
the proceedings of the Jamaica Committee in these prosecutions 
with a degree of disfavour which may have been very natural, 
but which, to a very great extent, we cannot but regard as un- 
founded. Englishmen have a wholesome dislike to anything 
like a combination against an individual, and a natural leaning 
towards that side which appears weak or oppressed. Without 
attempting to understand the real question at issue, many 
persons contented themselves with the fact that the person 
accused had in other instances shown himself to be a man of 
courage and ability, and that in this very case he had crushed 
what might have been a rebellion before it had time to attain 
to dangerous proportions. The question was one, however, 
which deserved to be considered apart from all sentiment and 
prejudice. An Act of Parliament had been passed which pro- 
vided for the prosecution in this country of governors who had 
been guilty of offences in their governments, and, if the Act is 
to be enforced at all, it is obvious that it must be by the joint 
action of several persons, however objectionable otherwise such 
combinations may be. Such a prosecution would be too large 
an undertaking for a single individual, and in the hands of 
the Government it is possible it would be avoided by the 
political friends of the accused, or used as an instrument of 
party oppression by his political opponents. Then, when the 
horrible atrocities which ensued upon proclamation of martial 
law are remembered, no reasonable person can blame the 
Jamaica Committee for taking every means in their power for 
securing a full and searching inquiry. The Committee, how- 
ever, are unfortunate in the means which they adopted 
to attain this end. If they had, in the first instance, 
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preferred an indictment against 
in his office, it is more than 
have been placed on his trial upon the charges which 
the grand jury the other day refused to entertain; but 
instead of that, they disgusted the public by their ridiculous 
attempts to bring Messrs. Eyre, Nelson, and Brand to trial 
for murder, and by the spirit of malevolence which appeared 
to actuate some of their members. It was also the misfortune 
of the Committee that the numerous actions which had been 
commenced against Mr. Eyre by persons from Jamaica for 
illegal imprisonment, at least appeared to have their support and 
sanction, and were conducted by the attorneys whom they em- 
ployed. We do not by any means say that the efforts of the 
Committee have been absolutely abortive, but they have 
hampered themselves by carrying into the discussion of Mr. 
Eyre’s conduct a spirit of sectarian bitterness which gave the 
appearance of oppression to every act which they attempted, 
and invested Mr. Eyre with an amount of public respect and 
sympathy which he would never have secured by his own 
conduct. It must now be apparent to even the most active 
members of the Committee that they have exhausted all the 
means which the criminal law had placed at their disposal, 
and we trust that we have at length seen the last of Mr. Eyre 
and of the Jamaica Committee. 


Mr, Eyre for misconduct 
probable that he would 








ST. PANCRAS REDIVIVUS. 


HE instances are not many in which large sums of money 
have been expended with more unsatisfactory result than 

in the administration of the Poor-laws. While ratepayers have 
been exclaiming against the oppressiveness of the rates, the 
poor have been exclaiming against the miserable provision 
made for them, the indifference, the inhumanity with which 
they have been treated; and the bad character of our work- 
houses bas attained such a pitch of disrepute, that many of the 
poor have preferred a prison, and not a few even death, to the 
tender mercies of the parish. The explanation of this con- 
tradictory state of things is to be found not so much in the fact 
that the rates have been insufficient, as that they have been 
badly economized. There has been waste at one end and 
parsimony at the other. Speaking generally of the metro- 
politan parishes, the fund subscribed for the relief of the poor 
has been regarded, first, as an opportunity for the petty 
magnates of the place, greengrocers, and small tradesmen, 
anything but small in their own esteem, to give themselves the 
airs of men in authority; and next, as a source of income to 
masters and matrons, relieving officers, &c.; the poor being 
considered as a means to these ends, not as the object for 
whose behoof the fund, the guardians, and the officials were 
created. One of the most peccant London parishes in this 
respect was, until last autumn, St. Pancras. In a Parlia- 
mentary paper which was published last week, we have a 
general view of the way in which things were conducted. The 
poor came with their weekly applications in crowds of several 
thousands, with so little classification that many of the more 
infirm were kept waiting the whole day before their cases 
received attention. They came, moreover, before officers so 
incompetent to their duty, that while hundreds of idle and 
profligate persons received assistance, many really deserving 
cases were insufficiently relieved. Another example of waste 
was the want of any accommodation by which the guardians 
could demand task-work to be done by those who, in the 
opinion of the relieving officers, could earn a living if they were 
willing to labour. For want of the means of applying such a 
test the parish was left without an important safeguard against 
imposition. The state of things inside the workhouse 
may be guessed when we have stated some of its leading 
features, viz., a corps of subordinate officers long accustomed 
to the most lax discipline, and bent on thwarting and obstruct- 
ing by every means in their power a new master who had just 
been appointed, and who was doing his best to introduce some- 
thing like order and economy into the establishment; the 
inmates overcrowded, with little or no classification; males 
and females having free communication with each other; and 
casual wards which were continually being reported by the 
public. A few facts selected from some of these reports will 
show that they were not ill-founded. They speak of casuals 
obliged to sit by the fire all night, or lie upon the floor or a 
table, without covering, there being no beds for them ; of others 
who found their beds so infested that they preferred to lie 
upon the floor; of eleven female wayfarers placed with the 
parish casuals in a ward about 36 feet long by 18 feet wide, 
in which there were 68 females and children, some in beds 
upon the floor, others upon the floor without either beds or 





bedding. Concurrently with this disgraceful parsimony, it 
was not an uncommon thing for the subordinate officers to 
have visitors staying with them in the workhouse, at the 
expense of the parish, for weeks together. It was not 
to be wondered at, under such circumstances, either that 
the parish could not make its income meet its expenditure, or 
that it became a bye-word for the mismanagement of its work- 
house and the relief of its poor. When the present guardians 
came into office last autumn, they found the parish bur- 
dened with an excess of liabilities over assets to the extent 
of £8,000, and in addition to this difficulty, they found them- 
selves saddled with a contract for the erection of additional 
buildings on a site already overcrowded, at a cost exceeding 
£9,000. If this was a state of things somewhat calculated to 
dismay the new board, they had at all events the advantage 
that they need not fear comparison with their predecessors 
when their own term of office should come to an end. If they 
managed matters no better they could hardly manage them 
worse. And so ample was the field for reform that a resolute 
effort could not well fail of success. 

The chairman, Mr. W. H. Wyatt, has embodied, in a letter 
to his co-guardians, both the abuses which they found upon 
their coming into office, and the steps they have taken thus far 
to remove them. His letter is the Parliamentary paper we 
have above alluded to, and it deserves to be considered by all 
guardians who are sincerely disposed to do their duty by the 
parish and by the poor. We have seen generally what the 
abuses were; let us now see what was done to remove them. 
In the first place, instead of collecting all the applicants for ~ 
out-door relief at one point, overwhelming the officers, who in 
one day might have as many as 4,000 applications to attend 
to, the new guardians, having first dismissed the old officers, 
divided the parish into four districts, and appointed a separate 
relieving officer to each. At each of these places guardians 
living in the respective districts have attended one day in each 
week to see the permanent and other poor requiring relief, and 
to settle the sum to be allowed in each case. The guardians 
were determined ‘to do their duty and to tolerate no officer 
under them who was not animated by a similar resolution. 
The new staff of relieving officers commenced their duties on 
the 25th of September, and by the time they had been in office 
three months, a revolution was produced in the administration 
of out-door relief, of whose results Mr. Wyatt is able to write 
as follows :—‘“In the metropolis pauperism had, in December, 
1867, increased more than 19 per cent. over the same period of 
1866, while in St. Pancras, during the same period of time, 
there was a decrease of nearly 4 percent. It may, therefore, 
be fairly assumed that the measures taken by you have weeded 
out a large number of persons who were improper recipients of 
relief, while you have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have materially advanced the comfort of those who were entitled 
to look to you for help, for you are paying weekly to a smaller 
number of persons a larger sum in money of about £40, the 
allowances previously made being insufficient for the necessities 
of many of the cases. A great boon has been conferred on the 
poor by the establishment of district relief offices. These have 
been arranged, so far as they could be, in the centre of the 
poorer districts, while, by a judicious classification made by the 
relieving officers, there is no longer any crowding on the weekly 
pay days, and the recipients are detained but a short time only 
before their cases are attended to.” This is a very different 
story from that which other guardians would have to tell of 
the way in which out-door relief was administered during the 
same period in their parishes. An equivalent improvement 
was effected on behalf of the in-door poor. The more ob- 
structive of the subordinate officers were dismissed; the new 
master was supported by the guardians in every proposition 
which seemed to them likely to be beneficial td the 
inmates; the male and female inmates were restricted to their 
own sides of the workhouse ; the system of subordinates having 
visitors to stay with them in the house was put an end to, 
except by special leave; accommodation was provided in which 
the labour test could be applied; the old casual wards were 
done away with, and new ones opened, against which the police 
have had no reason to complain, while the observance of better 
discipline has caused a sensible diminution in the number ot 
persons who apply for nightly lodgings in them, and the 
dietary of the inmates has been varied and improved. Finally, 
the guardians, having had the unexpected task thrown upon 
them of making just provision for the accommodation for 350 
children hitherto in the schools at Hanwell, have been put to 
an expense of £1,500 for this purpose. But notwithstanding 
the improvements they have made they have not only been 
able to defray this sum out of the current rate, but they have 
paid a fine in order to cancel the £9,000 contract of their 
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predecessors, and have reduced last year’s deficit of £8,000 to 
£6,000. The poor have gained, and the rate-payers have gained. 
More relief has been given at less cost, and the character of 
the parish, which, twelve months ago, was one of the worst in 
London, has been converted from a very bad one into a very 
good one. Upwards of eighty insane inmates have been 
removed to proper asylums; three and a half acres of land 
have been purchased at Highgate for a new infirmary, and 
designs decided upon which will enable it to be built at a cost 
of less than £60 per patient; and a site of thirty-seven acres 
at Leavesden, near Watford, for the erection of permanent 
schools has been secured at little more than £100 per acre. 
In fact the guardians, having undertaken a responsible trust, 
wexe determined to discharge it conscientiously; and if 
parochial affairs are to be properly administered it can only 
be done by putting self aside and looking steadily at duty. 
What these gentlemen have done others may do if they will 
give their minds to it. But so long as the office of guardian 1s 
sought for the gratification of a miserable vanity, we cannot 
look for such results as those we have been detailing. ‘“ When 
the Board asked me,” says Mr. Wyatt, “to undertake the 
duties of chairman, I was well aware that the post would 
entail considerable labour, but I was not prepared for the 
immense amount of work which an efficient discharge of the 
duties demands.” We can quite understand that the post is 
not an easy one. But then no ran should undertake it who 
is not prepared to do the work with all his might. On the 
chairman and Board it depends whether want shall be duly 
relieved, imposition detected, and the money of the rate-payers 
properly economized. If they are equal to their work and 





resolved to do it conscientiously all will go well; if not, all will | 


go badly. This is the lesson which we learn from a comparison 
of St. Pancras as it was this day twelve months, and as it is 


to-day. 








CHRISTIAN WOMEN AND ENGLISH WOMEN. 


HE great social question in France touching the future and | 


the present of woman, and the high-coloured pictures of 
English society in some of our contemporaries, has inspired a 
contributor to the Month to write an essay with the above 
significant heading. The paper is interesting as showing us 
the views held on the subject amongst a section of our own 
community which is more or less exclusive and conservative in 
its opinions. Nothing can differ more widely than the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant notions of woman. When you give 
them one starting point, a point which is necessary in society 
as now constituted, that is all the ground they hold in common. 
With the Roman Catholics, woman has been made the agent 


for the preservation of faith to an extent never contemplated | 
| spoken on the subject. 


by the Protestant Church. On the Continent especially it 
may be said that the priests owe half their power to the in- 
fluence of the sex. We do not refer to this influence in a 
cynical spirit. Women are deeply indebted to an institution 
which has constantly exalted female honour and the feminine 
virtues, and which places in a sacred and lofty position a type 
of the sex for worship. In France most of the men who are 
not priests or monks are unbelievers. 
attended by male worshippers, the confessionals are compara- 
tively deserted by husbands, while the wives constantly resort 
to them. It is natural, therefore, and perhaps fortu- 
nate, that religion should be kept alive in the lay mind 
by the more emotional creatures, and that children should 
not grow up in a graceless heathenism, without a check on 
their passions, at a time when they have not the culti- 
vation of a sense of logical restraint to prevent them from 
falling into mischief. The priests are, therefore, mostly con- 
cerned that the culture of girls who may be wives and mothers 
should not pass from their hands, and we can scarce blame 


' even to shoot game and use a saddle.” 


them for opposing every movement which would tend to deprive | 
| decorum as a Magyar (in a novel) for the cause of Hungarian 


them of such a charge. The convents are the means by which 
they work. In those seminaries the teachers are superintended 
and controlled by ecclesiastics, and the entire curriculum is 
pervaded by the clerical note and spirit. To be sure, in spite 
of all the precautions, the system sometimes fails, and young 
ladies who have been subjected to the most pious discipline, 
who have had the novels of the country carefully removed out 
of their way, and a special literature constructed, for them, occa- 
sionally disappoint the expectations formed of their sanctity, and 
accommodate themselves in an introduction to the world, to its 
most vivacious distractions with startling facility ; but, on the 
whole, we must suppose that the plan succeeds. M. Duruy, 
however, and others like him, maintain that female education 
requires a total change. He wants, in fact, to liberalize it. 


| before it is too late. 


M. Dapanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, then comes forward as . 


The Masses are thinly | 


champion of the Church, and interposes between his feminine 
flock and those whom he does not hesitate to term infidels and 
propagandists of materialism. According to the writer in the 
Month, “ M. Duruy, in fact, wants to establish a sort of ‘ god- 
less college’ method of education for French women, and 
gradually to force it on the acceptance of all.” If we 
substitute “ priestless” for ‘“ godless,” we shall doubtless 
arrive at the truth. At the same time we must confess some 
sort of misgiving as to the social advantages of M. Duruy’s 


scheme. The details of it we mentioned in a previous number 
of the Lonpoy Revirw. Those details were, to say the least 
of them, imprudently contrived. There was a violent 


declaration against the method of pensions which M. Duruy 
considered “incapable de fortifier le jugement ou former 
la raison.” The Month informs us that we in England are 
undergoing a risk similar to that which the French would incur 
if they surrendered the education of women to the free-thinkers, 
Articles on the manners in which girls act and dress are signs 
of the times. The raillery, says the Month, is much better done 
by M. Louis Veuillot than by-English authors; but the object 
is the same. There is truth at the bottom of it. ‘“ We appear 
to be in one of those periods when, from whatever causes, ex- 
travagance, luxury, freedom of manners, and laxity as to such 
matters as costume, and the like, have reached a dangerous 
pitch.” Then we are told that this is no new thing. St. 
Chrysostom preached against it at Constantinople, Bourdaloue 
and Ravignan at Paris. The Pope even complains that extrava- 
gance with indecency in costume has invaded the territory of the 
Church, and flaunts itself in the chapels and promenades of 
Rome. Fashion, the Month thinks, is much to blame for it all, 
A new feature in dress flies with amazing rapidity throughout 
Europe. It is scarcely recognised in high places when the 
budding girl in the convent and the kitchen-maids adopt it. 
We should have thought that the convent at least would be 
free from the mischief, but we have the excellent authority to 
which we are referring for the contrary. Even piety won’t 
preserve a lady from a passion for jupons. It is nothing that 
your giddy young chit is taken with a fancy for flowers and 
muslins, but it is a sin and a shame “when some good and 
pious and beneficent lady sweeps up the aisle of a Parisian or 
London church to pray at the Quarant’ Ore ewm bis ter ulnarwm 
togé rustling as she moves like Athené in Adschylus, and 
making the startled worshippers whom she brushes by wonder 
how it is that in the midst of May they seem to be listening to 
the wind of October as it whirls into heaps the fallen leaves of 
autumn.” Then the writer quotes Cicero, with a clause to save 
his quotation from the charge of irrelevancy, that Cicero might 
hav eused the phrase if Cicero had been a Catholic and Catiline, 
“a fine lady of the nineteenth century.” 

But a voice even more potent than that of Cicero’s has 
The Vatican thunders against the 
supremacy of milliners. Paganism may lurk in petticoats. 
Bishops have already given the warning note, and the late 
“ Plenary Council of Baltimore” strongly condemned certain 
fashionable dances. It only remained for the Pope to say the 
word and loosen the chains or hooks in which the manners of 
the age enveloped the forms of his feminine congregation. The 
gentleman who writes in the Month bids the ladies surrender in 
order to anticipate “the action of authority, and to make the 
last exercise of its prohibitive powers unnecessary.” We do not 
know what this “ last exercise” is, but we presume it is something 
dreadful. Weare told that, after all, the most confirmed habits 
may be broken off. There was a Magyar instanced in a recent 
novel who gave up his tobacco, his wine, his cards, his sporting, 
and his riding, “ because the tobacco had to be bought of the 
Austrian Government, the wine paid an excise to the Austrian 
revenue, the cards were stamped with the Austrian eagle, and 
because license had to be asked of the Austrian authorities 
Now, ladies, asks the 
writer in the Month, can you not do so much for morality and 


patriotism ? 

After this we are informed that society is drifting altogether 
from Christian decency. We had better change our course 
But still there are good people in the 
world, and they ought to take sides and do battle with the 
evil powers. We have heard a strain of a similar nature be- 
fore now, but we cannot deny that there is some truth, justice, 
and reason init. The writer tells us that the attraction of 
fashion is a social force which he does not attempt to estimate 
with accuracy, but he is satisfied that if only the unwilling 
and recalcitrant victims of it “ were pitted against all its de- 
voted and deliberate partisans, while those who follow it 
without caring a pin’s head for it stood out of the way, the 
great majority would be against the moral enormity of which 
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complaints are now made.” Of this we are pretty sure, and 
we have little doubt also that the husbands of many of the 
ladies who would be on the left, would give a strong support 
and patronage to the protest of the elect. The Church, 
according to the Month, has not only fairly within the sphere 


of her functions the preparation of souls for heaven, but it | 


is her business to remould and: create anew human society. 
We cannot accept this doctrine unconditionally. There are 


things in which the Church may meddle and muddle. The 
Pope fulminating against skirts is a spectacle which 


appears to us to be a little unseemly, if not ridiculous. | 


Suppose we brought down this principle, it would be easy 
enough to take it to an absurd level by a logical deduction. 
It is not long ago since Cardinal Cullen denounced the “ Deux 
Temps” in a pastoral. For awhile Roman Catholic young 
ladies were ruefully obliged to sit down as wall flowers, while 


_ proof of the iniquity of those laws. 


the more fortunate heretics in the ball-room had their pro- | 


grammes double-shotted for every round dance. Now, how- 
ever, we believe the ban is either taken off, or disregarded, or 
evaded, and the waltz flourishes. The writer in the Month, to 
give him his due, does not allude to any restrictive sumptuary 
laws, backed by the threat of punishment in a future state. 
He puts his case on his own ground in a candid and honest 
manner enough. Christianity, he says, has had a long struggle 
with paganism, with its pompous shows and _ superstitious 
delusions. It conquered, “ but the old pagan world is waking 
up anew, as well with its superstitions and its necromancies 
as well as its extravagant luxury disguised as magnificence, 
and its voluptuous shamelessness disguised as elegance. The 
‘Syrian Orantes’ is pouring its waters into the Seine and 
into the Thames,” Then he appeals to the women to help him 
in stemming this dangerous tide. He does not limit his 
petition to Roman Catholics, but includes “ the whole 
roultitude of well-disposed and right-minded Christians, who 
by accident of birth or education are outside the pale of the 
visible Church.” It is impossible, indeed, in many respects, 
not to sympathize with the aims of the writer, although we 
think he errs in applying the term pagan to the costume and 
manners of the day. The pagan costumes were much more 
modest, and infinit.ly more sensible. Nor do we think that the 
Church should have a direct control over details of dress, nor 
that women are altogether unchristianized by the present mode. 
He himself admits that a charitable lady may attend church in 
a manner that would rouse even the indignation of Cicero, and 
suggest Autumn, and goodness knows what else, to the pious 
worshippers, and yet withal she may be “ innocent and devout.” 
Women do not so often reflect upon the motives of dress as 
their critics, both religious and the reverse, would have us 
believe. A girl wears her hair and adjusts her figure as she 
sees others doing, without a thought on the matter, beyond an 
anxiety to be in the fashion; and the only persons who will pass 
reflections on the decay of morality, as exemplified in her 
walking-gown, are the pure of heart, who study fashion-books 
to note where they offend modest eyes, and the holy people who 
are vigilant to discover the slightest cause for homilectics full of 
prurient modesty. We do not class the writer in the Month 
with either of these invaluable contributors to modern literature. 
He writes manfully, and with a definite worthy purpose. The 
worst charge we have to bring against him is his translation 
of the Bishop of Orleans’ phrase, “ Femmes Chrétiennes et 
femmes Francaises ” into Christian women and English women. 
The nationality makes a considerable difference in the point of 
the sentence. 


’ 








CANON GIRDLESTONE AT HALBERTON. 


NY man who will put his hand to the task of elevating 
the agricultural labourer is entitled to our gratitude. 
Labour in towns can take care of itself. Its measures to that 
end are not always as wise as we could wish them to be, but 
we have never to regret its want of power to resist whatever 
encroachments its employers may make upon it. Between it 
and them the chances in a contest are so evenly balanced that, 
so far, neither has a claim to a preponderance of our sympathies, 
on the ground that one is over-matched by the other. Capital 
is strong, but so is labour; and masters have to knock under 
as often as their men. But agricultural labourers can be 
beaten in detail. They lie few and far between, and are not 
brought together in a workshop or manufactory as our artisans 
are. From this cause partly they acquire a mental loutish- 
ness, not having that sharpening of mind upon mind which 
gives the artisan often more alacrity of intellect than he has the 
knowledge and the self-control to use profitably. It is due to 
this in no slight degree that agricultural labourers stand lower in 
intellectual capacity than any other class of the community, and, 








as a natural result, they cannot use those methods of asserting 
their claims to the consideration of society or the Legislature 
which have been turned to good account by their fellow-subjects 
living in towns. But perhaps there is no body of men who so 
merit our compassion, They work hard and live wretchedly. 
They must take what wages they can get, and have no means 
of standing out ‘against employers for an advance. A farm 
labourer lives in a miserable cabin, whose accommodation, not 
more than decently sufficient for a family of three or four, 
is made to give shelter to eight or ten, or perhaps a dozen 
members, and in thousands of cases his whole weekly earnings 
do not exceed as many shillings. In Devon, where Canon 
Girdlestone has been busying himself to improve their con- 
dition, wages are from eight to ten shillings per week. Before 
the Corn-laws were repealed, such wages were cited as a 
But in many parts of the 
country the agricultural labourer earns no more now than he 
did then, though the profits of his employers have been con- 
siderably advancing. This is due to the comparative isolation 
and to the low intelligence of the English peasantry. Some 
one is needed who will show them how to combine for the pro- 
motion of their interests. But a man who can and will do that 
must not only possess capacity, but courage. He must be 
some one who is known to them, and who, from his position, 
can command their confidence. Just such a man is Canon 
Girdlestone. It is some time now since he undertook, as far as 
his personal exertions could do it, to transfer the surplus labour 
of one locality where wages were low to another where there was 
a scarcity of labour, and where wages, consequently, were high. 
This drew down upon him the wrath of all the farmers in his 
parish, who regarded him as their common enemy. What 
could be thought of a parson who would try to raise the rate of 
wagesP He must be a wolf in sheep’s clothing who could 
dream of such a thing. They did not stop to consider that 
while the labourers would gain by his efforts they themselves 
would not be altogether losers. A half-fed population—and 
how can families be more than half-fed upon eight or 
even ten shilings a week P—involves heavy rating to the parish. 
Somehow or other even farm labourers must live, and if their 
employers will not pay in meal, they must pay in malt. But 
this consideration was lost upon the Devon farmers, and Canon 
Girdlestone had to face the alternative either of abandoning a 
good work and allowing himself to be beaten out of the field 
by selfish and brutal opponents, or of bearing as well as he 
could the insults by which they endeavoured to revenge them- 
selves. Of these two courses he chose the latter; and in his 
address to the farm labourers at Halberton, on Monday, he 
placed himself, heart and soul, at their service in whatever efforts 
they might make to obtain fair wages from their employers. 
We sincerely trust that he will succeed in his Christian efforts 
to raise the farm labourers of Devon above the level of the 
brutes they drive or feed. Both in Devon and elsewhere men 
of this class have been degraded to a still lower level; and it 
is high time they should be taught how to place themselves 
and their employers at the bar of public opinion, and enable 
that equitable judge to redress the balance between them. 
Occasional articles in newspapers upon this or that case of 
hardship will do little good. Unless the farm-hands can unite 
for their mutual protection, we doubt whether even so generous 
and zealous a friend as Canon Girdlestone will be able to do 
much for them. But this is the object he is labouring to bring 
about; and we leave the matter in his hands, equally confident 
that it is in good keeping, and whenever he thinks the time has 
come to invite help from the public at large, the appeal will 
not be made in vain. 








THE TOWER. 


F, as some maintain, the most innocent of our pleasures 
have its quart d’heure de Rabelais, the hundred and fifty 
thousand beings who annually visit the Tower, paying one 
shilling each for admission, may ask on what ground the money 
is exacted, and if they get money’s value for what they pay. 
On last Monday and Tuesday upwards of two thousand visitors 
passed round the Armouries—parties following parties in suc- 
cession so closely that the voices of the descanting warders 
clashed. It was Whitsuntide. And at this season and others 
of a similar character, the Tower, with its old historic associa- 
tions, is always an attractive part of the programme for those 
who have not seen it. 

This old fortress has always been a huge monument of 
injustice and robbery, of mismanagement and folly. It is only 
in modern times that it has at all emerged out of its past 
history into decent government and respectability, But it has 
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halted on the road, and the cowp de grace has yet to be given. 
The Tower has to be made what the British Museum is, or the 
Geological Museum, or other such institutions, an honour and 
a credit to the nation, not a blot and a disgrace. It should be 
thrown open as they are to the public. The armour should be 
arranged and numbered. Indeed, now it is partially labelled, 
but there is great room for improvement. The fortress should 
be a museum of ancient arms. Its wealth in this respect is 
very great, and where it is deficient it should be supplemented. 
For such an exhibition the place is peculiarly fitted. We 
quite understand all the arguments why things should con- 
tinue as they are. People have hitherto paid—why should 
they not continue so to do? A shilling here and a shilling 
there in the end make a large sum, and no one feels it! The 
armouries are now under good management; care is taken that 
the objects are not handled, and so on with all the cognate 
babble which men talk when they declare whatever is, is right. 
It is simply nonsense—impudent nonsense. Ask the officials 
of the British Museum, they will tell you that with them injury 
to any object is almost unknown. Ask the learned and courteous 
directors of the Reading-room. Mr. Bullen and Mr. Granville 
will answer that the books are kept in wonderful preservation ; 
and it follows that in that admirably-managed department the 
readiness to accommodate the reading public has no parallel in 
Europe. But the great point really is, from whom does the 
money come? ‘The major portion who supply it are in narrow 
and cramped circumstances. Certainly the sightseers of 
Whitsuntide are mostly dependent on day labour, and for a 
father to take a wife and three children through the “exhibition ” 
costs five shillings. 
We will pass over the early days of the Tower. Sometimes 
a civil, sometimes a military appointment, it has included 
some remarkable men as constables. One of them delibe- 
rately turned outlaw. Another in Edward IIl.’s day was 
seized by the populace, and beheaded in Cheapside for his 
extortion and oppression. Some few changed their authority 
for a dungeon in their own keep, and finally the office dropped 
down into a mere sinecure. The appointment of Lord Lennox 
in 1783, led to a discussion in the House of Commons, as to 
its character, whether civil or military, and as the constable’s 
salary was included in the vote for garrisons, it was held that 
the appointment was military. The present constable is Sir 
John Burgoyne. The appointment is honorary, although Lord 
De Ros tells us the office entails many little incidental 
expenses which custom has rendered unavoidable. 
The first marked improvement in the Tower arrangement 
is due to the late Duke of Wellington. It was he who 
wrought order and method out of the disgraceful condition 
in which he found everything in connection with the fortress 
when he was appointed its constable. Purposely to aid in 
effecting this result, he nominated as his lieutenant George 
Cathcart, then a colonel, who fell, regretted by the whole 
nation, at Inkermann; a man whose genius and devotion 
left wherever he appeared the stamp of his large and prac- 
tical mind. Until these days, the Tower garrison was 
perhaps the most unhealthy in the kingdom. Cathcart 
saw the cause in the dank, fetid, useless moat. He filled it 
up, and turned it into the dry parade ground it is to-day, and 
there was an end of fever. Restorations commenced. The 
old walls were renewed, for there cannot be a doubt that as 
a fortress the Tower has yet its value. Even here we 
meet with a cause of confusion. There are the palatial 
portions, consisting of the Jewel Repository, the chapels, the 
governor’s residence, and the quarters of the warders. All 
these are under the control of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, and estimates for their repair are sent to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The military portions are under the control 
of the Secretary of State for War. So there is a non-identity 
of view. It was the Duke of Wellington who obtained the 
insertion of sums in the annual estimates for restoration, and 
the grant went on very satisfactorily until 1852, when the 
Crimean war furnished an excuse for the stoppage of the 
work. The repairs, however, have been resumed under 
wise supervision. It was time for change, for anything more 
incongruous than the modern erections it is hard to conceive. 
In his History of England, Macaulay enters his protest against 
the detilement of the old church, St. Peter ad Vincula—“ I 
cannot refrain from expressing my disgust,” he says, “at the 
barbarous stupidity which has transformed this interesting little 
church into the likeness of a meeting-house in a manufacturing 
town.” Possibly his words may yet lead to its purification ; 
for there lie buried those who bore the saddest names in 
English history. We have, however, got to the point that no 
restoration of any kind can be made without the alterations 
being submitted to the Queen. So there is hope for the future, 


' as we see in the able restoration of Traitor’s Gate, and of St. 


_ Tower. 


John’s Chapel, that fine old Norman monument in the White 
But it will scarcely be believed that it is only within 
the last six years that the vaults of the White Tower have ceased 
to be magazines for gunpowder—and this while above sixty 


| thousand stand of arms were ranged in reserve in the upper 
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stories, and the State Papers were kept in St. John’s Chapel. 
But we have banished the powder, so there is not the constant 
risk of the building being blown up. And not without a fight, 
the chapel is free, for to the last the War Department claimed 
it as a store for clothing. 

We have now cleared the way to deal with the warders, 
Of these there are forty, and until the day of the Duke of 
Wellington, the position was paid for, to the profit of the 
constable. £300 was the sum asked, and as this was 
received upon every appointment, the office was generally 
given to old men, if in ill-health so much the better, 
because there was the greater chance of their dying, and 
vacancies to be filled up. The purchasers recouped them- 
selves by making visitors pay, and the charge was just what 
could be got, sometimes as much as five shillings a person. 
The public, in short, were at the mercy of the cicerone. The 
Duke altered all this. He first managed to get rid of the 
menagerie, which had been there since the days of Henry III, 
and the lions went to the Zoological Gardens. With great 
disinterestedness he abandoned all claim to profit by the 
appointment of the warders, and placed them at the disposal 
of the War Office, for deserving old soldiers. We believe that 
the latter now receive 1s, 2d. a day and 5s. 6d. each day they 
are on duty. They are forbidden to receive fees. ‘The charge 
of 6d. to view the Armouries was established at this period. 
The amount received is, as a theory, paid into the public 
chest, and appears under the head of receipts from ‘Tower 
Armouries. 

But what becomes of the money paid for seeing the Crown 
jewels? It may go to the Exchequer, but we can find no trace 
of it. It would appear that the jewels were first shown to 
visitors in Charles II.’s time, when the keeper was permitted 
to exhibit them on receiving a fee—our national peculiarity—as 
indemnification of forfeited privileges. The receipts are little 
short of £4,000 a year. On last Whit Monday, the tickets 
issued extended over the number 67,000, and assuming that the 
numbers date from January 1, in the first five months of the 
year the receipts amount to £1,850. It is admitted that the 
visitors exceed 150,000 annually. Who has the money ? 

To arrive at the solution of this question is not an easy 
matter. The latest statistics we can find is simply the number 
of visitors in 1861, 1862, and 1863. Par. Papers, 1864, vol. 59, 
page 295. In 1865 (vol. 32, p. 157), in the Army Estimates 
for the years 1864-65 the estimated Exchequer extra receipts 
from the Tower Armouries is given, 1864-65 at £4,500, and for 
1865-66 at £1,500. But there is a document in an earlier 
volume, 1854-55, vol. 53, which may explain this silence. It is 
an answer to a motion of Mr. Hume for a return of the 
number of visitors to various institutions for 1850 to 1453— 
four years. It is there stated that the receipts to the Jewel 
House for 1853 amounted to £1,201. 4s. 6d. The expenditure 
of collection, to £1,481. 7s., out of which the “ retired allowance 
to the late keeper of the Jewel Office” is marked £845. 16s. 8d. 
It is as well to remember, as a contrast to this fact, that the 
salary of the principal librarian of the British Museum is £800, 


| The honest old soldiers who go round with the people, are not 


very learned, but they are very patient, very good tempered, 
they take a great deal of trouble, and generally they seem 
impressed with the importance of their duties. But we must 
protest against the Jewel Exhibition. Like the old gentleman 
who, after feeing three or four magnificent footmen for his hat, 
and cane, and cloak, told the next comer to “ keep his gloves,” 
that “they were not worth a shilling,” so we say the Jewel 
show is not worth sixpence. A languid woman, in a few im- 
perfect words points out—it would be a courtesy to say describes 
—the national State jewels, and after a few seconds visitors are 
hurried away. If there is to be a monoply, at least the thing 
should be well done. At least a decent price should be exacted. 
And if this abuse is to be kept up, the charge ought to he 
reduced to twopence, and a person placed properly to degeribe 
its merits. 

But it is very certain that the whole thing has only to be 
brought before Parliament to be doomed. We believe that the 
country is not anxious for the Exchequer to be enriched by the 
money of the holiday-seeker in this way. The sternest econo- 
mist can dispense with this item on the credit side. And it is 
well now to agitate the question. For we are on the eve of 
an election, and it is peculiarly the duty of the metropolitan 
members to see that all this is changed. The Tower should 
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be a national and historic museum for the amusement and 
education of the people, free to every comer, not a show, 
and the means of perpetrating abuse and extorting money, 
generally too from those who have the least to spare. 














THE DULNESS OF PLEASURE, 


does not at all require the temper of a philosopher, or the 
J. disposition of a poet, or the stomach of a dyspeptic to 
find out that amusements are very often the most intolerable 
modes of enjoyment within the reach of men or women. At this 
moment there are thousands of people in London groaning under 
the distressing tax with which the customs of the season assess 
their physical and moral energies, while the streets swarm with 
specimens of the country cousin bearing upon their very faces 
and in their gait proofs that the time of holiday is a period of 
anything but of unalloyed satisfaction. Evening parties at the 
best are only happy reunions for those who are in love, or who 
think they are, which is the same thing; and even to those 
simple creatures the fun of being parboiled in hot rooms and 
regaled upon the confections and wines which prevail at those 
institutions palls after a few weeks. In fact, the manner in which 
pleasure, as it is ironically called, is taken in these days, converts 
it into a penitential process which no one would willingly undergo 
if not impelled to do so by mere fashion. Take the Royal 
Academy, for instance. To say nothing of what the Academicians 
have done to render the galleries in Trafalgar-square trying to 
the temper and the patience, the visitor will find that the whim 
which brings the young ladies of the West-end to the spot 
interferes with the chance of getting any enjoyment from the 
pictures. Whole droves of interesting creatures continue to 
pour into the rooms until each is as packed as a sheep-washing 
pen, and the visitor, in despair, returns home with a determina- 
tion not to subject himself a second time to the inevitable dis- 
comforts of the show. This is only mentioned as an example. 
Look into the pit during the third act of a play, or of an opera, 
and nine out of ten of the audience seem suffering as much 
mental distress as if they were listening to the saws of a 
dull sermon. Watch the London cads at Whitsuntide 
following the instinct which forces them into the country 
or the penny steamboats on this occasion. After the 
first excitement is over, the fun begins rapidly to 
tell upon them, Exuberant leaders in a certain paper per- 
form delirious imitations of ecstacy over the manner in which 
its patrons—the people—pursue their pleasure, but the repre- 
sentation is not true to nature. The working man has in 
nine cases out of ten to fight his wife, to carry the baby, and 
to hunt his unruly children all during the course of the few 
hours in which he goes to enjoy himself at Kew or Greenwich. 
The shop-boys and shop-girls come home in stuffy third-class 
carriages wearied and tired, and surrounded with the other 
followers of recreation, who are tired and wearied or drunk, or 
perhaps all three. They cannot expect to fare better than 
their superiors. The best-ordered lawn party will entail 
vexatious troubles and annoyance; a picnic is often enough a 
grim business; while croquet matches, except to enthusiasts or 
to flirts, are wearisome in the extreme. That this is really the 
case there is no doubt whatever. It is only very young people 
who think otherwise—young in the way of experience. Ladies 
now often complain that they must almost drive the men to 
their houses or to the grass-plots. Many of the “golden 
youths” begin to protest against the pleasures of society as 
intolerable. Women bear those amusements easier and more 
gracefully. They regard them partly, perhaps, in a business 
light, but certainly not to the extent with which they are 
accredited by some of their censors. Still, it is a wonder they 
do not set their faces against the hurry and haste which utterly 
deprives a cultivated idleness of its luxury. To leave a ball 
at four o’clock, to attend the morning ride in the park, to 
assist at afternoon tea, to visit, to drive, to prepare for dinner, 
to go then to the opera or theatre, must, when pursued con- 
secutively for some weeks, try the strongest constitution ; yet 
numbers of girls are enduring this probation at present, and 
regarding it as pleasurable. 

If you want to see thoroughly unhappy and discontented 
faces, look for them where well-dressed loungers congregate— 
where the men of pleasure have come to hunt the only thing 
they care for. The dulness of pleasure is upon them, and 
envelopes them. They suffer a constant ache for gratification— 
an ache which is as distinct and irritating as a pain from a bad 
tooth. The chairs in Hyde Park are daily tenanted by persons 
Who labour under this complaint. It becomes aggravated in 
expression if they are by themselves, and have no one to speak 


to. You notice a slight expression of interest in their attitudes | 
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or glances at first, which gradually wears off, and leaves them 
blank, listless, and bored, but still faithful to their parts, or 
their chairs, buoyed up with a queer distorted sense that there 
is a certain propriety in the situation, and that society demands 
the sacrifice from them. Without going into the depths of this 
question either, and very unpleasant depths we should find them, 
it may be said that it is to be regretted that young men should not 
be able to have a good surfeit of dissipation without permanent 
loss of moral strength. Of course we know such a thing to 
be impossible. Amusements without vice are not popular with 
the youth of the period, and we doubt if they were with the 
youth of any period; but vice itself—the sort of vice which 
seems most attractive and fascinating—becomes, according to 
all accounts, as dull as virtue when pursued with a senseless 
perseverance. Indeed, satirists have written that men have 
wooed the latter when sick of the former, not from a pious 
instigation, but simply from a desire to change the modes of 
feeling—to enjoy new sensations. Sterne, in one of his sermons, 
hints that Solomon’s conversion arose from as degraded a 
motive. But the general effect of vice is to give its follower a 
false appetite, and to make him what the homilists designate 
“a slave to his passions.” It must be said that the homilists 
have the evidence of physiognomy on their sides at least. You 
shall see your thoroughly dissipated men dreadfully out of sorts 
with themselves constantly. The master they serve pays them 
with scant wages. 

Are intellectual pleasures free from weariness? It is hard 
to say that they are when we read the personal history of the 
most intellectual men from whom we derive those sources of 
enjoyment. It is hard to say whether melancholy or joyous- 
ness forms the note of true art, and of the two we are inclined 
to regard the former as the undertone which pervades every 
great artistic creation, whether of music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, or architecture. This melancholy, or the conscious- 
ness of it, is not, however, necessarily displeasing, but still it 
jades the senses after a very short time. Art, too, renders us 
dull by dropping us once more on the ground after we have had 
our heads in the clouds. To a musical person there is an 
agitation of mind produced by certain emotional pieces 
which cause a pain and an excitement. This is followed 
by a reactionary stupor, and an awakening as from a 
pleasant dream. Even domestic pleasures—the most innocent 
of all, as we are informed—are they not dull, dull as ditch- 
water, oftener than fathers of families or mothers of children 
would like to confess? There is that venerable institution, the 
family fireside, where the head of the house is seated, sur- 
rounded with progeny. Intervals of happiness may streak the 
situation; but, as a rule, the whole lot are at heart protesting 
against it. The young men, if any, are longing to slip off to 
their club or cricket, or to anything that will bring them out- 
side this family circle; the girls are reading novels, or are in 
imagination following the fortunes of heroes and heroines; the 
good man himself is thinking of business; and the presiding 
lady has her mind occupied with large or petty cares of some 
kind or another. There is either this or dulness. 

Without novelty or occupation dulness will creepin everywhere, 
and, on the whole, the men and women who are most free from 
it are those whose minds are engrossed completely in some 
particular pursuit or calling, and who have no room for think- 
ing of mere pleasure. Those people, however, if not dull, are 
the cause of dulness in others, and their society is frequently 
remembered with mixed sentiments. Dulness must be taken 
to be the common lot of mortals. It is some satisfaction to feel, 
when it descends upon us, that it will visit all alike. It is some 
gratification to those who have to exert themselves usefully 
to know that those who can and do choose to enjoy themselves 
will be pursued by this Nemesis. Poets are fond of alluding to 
that epoch which is known amongst them as the morning of 
life, and at this vague period it is understood fhat young 
persons never dream of the dulness in store for them. But 
this we do not believe. They have tasted it in some kind even 
at the dawn of consciousness, and will continue to taste it to 
the very end. This may be called only another way of turning 
the old advice as to the vanity of all things, the old sermon 
with its metaphors of Dead Sea fruit, and other rhetorical 
ornaments. Still the truth of it is brought home to us with 
fresh force when the weather becomes distressingly warm in 
town. The efforts of men and women at this season to escape 
their destiny is so notoriously frustrated that one turns 
to venerable causes to account for the effect, if only 
for the satisfaction of verifying the wisdom of our ances- 
tors. We need not, like Mr. Swinburne, recapitulate the 
burdens which are the end of every man’s desire. If we only 
confine ourselves to the burden of pleasure itself, to the burden 
of mere social pleasure, we shall find that it is a load heavy 
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to bear at this particular time. We might refer to other 
pleasures, which it is even a burden and a distress to see others 
suffering from. The unhappy young gentlemen who bowl and 
bat under the broiling sun, who fag and field with frantic 
dexterity, if they do not find the amusement dull, must 
certainly find it worse. The dulness of angling when the trout 
or the salmon refuse to rise need not be dwelt upon; the 
dulness of shooting when the birds cannot be found is intense. 
There is, then, but one mode of staving off this enemy, and that is 
by work, almost incessant work, which will prevent that relaxa- 
tion of the faculties in which the complaint consists. To many 
persons this remedy would at first appear to be worse than 
the disease; but we would ask them to give it a trial. The 
work, however, should not take the form of pleasure, but should 
be a bracing industry from which definite results would follow. 
We are certain that, simple as this recipe appears, there are 
many to whom it never even occurred before. ; 








“CATCHING CRABS.” 


E proposed some time ago to limit the reiteration of 
much-used metaphors, quotations, and old jokes by the 
imposition of a tariff. Now, if these plagues of modern jour- 
nalism were to be rated according to their age and popularity, 
what price should we fix upon the comparison of life to a river P 
Then, again, if the price were prohibitive, what would literature 
do without that venerable simile? And not only is it painfully 
frequent in literature—where it becomes offensive only through 
the elaboration conferred upon it—but it occurs constantly in 
our common talk. In their ordinary conversation men use 
metaphors as unwittingly as they swallow insects in breathing. 
The short, sharp sentences of the counting-house, the banter 
of the club, the graceful insipidities of the drawing-room, teem 
with metaphors; and there is no one more frequent than the 
talking of the progress of life as a voyage down a river. The 
familiar dialect which we call slang overflows with the same 
images. We hear that B. is “ going on swimmingly ;” he has 
“ floated” some wonderful company; he has got half-a-dozen 
lords to “ row in the same boat with him ;” they have “ caught 
the turn of the tide ;” he knows “ how to steer a concern like 
that,” and “ get over the shallows ;” and there being in such a 
commercial undertaking, no “ Youth at the prow and Pleasure 
at the helm,” B.is likely to “find a snug haven.” These 
phrases might be continued for pages, so thoroughly saturated 
is our talk with that common metaphor. Yet we would 
venture to add one more to the list, in order to describe in a 
rapid way a social phenomenon which is very far from being 
of rare occurrence. As the contemplative philosopher—shall 
we say “ A. K. H. B.” P—sits quietly on the river-bank, piping 
his melancholy refrain to inattentive ears, he observes from 
time to time a sharp and sudden crisis in the slow and orderly 
procession of boats floating on before him. Good crew or bad 
crew does not matter much. He perceives some friend of his 
own, perhaps, in a smart little outrigger, stealing away from 
many of his companions in the general scratch-match. In an 
instant, there is an awkward splutter, the heels of his friend 
appear in the air, the boat is upset, and the unhappy oarsman 
is pitched, with an aching back, in the tide. There he may 
manage to “keep his head above water,” or he may not; but 
in either case he is treated with contemptuous indifference by 
the majority of those who have been lucky enough to keep 
their seats. 

Once a man openly and distinctly catches a crab, the chances 
are greatly against his recovering his balance. The catching 
of a crab is generally signalized by the appearance of a news- 
paper paragraph; and then the man is dcomed. It is im- 
possible for the reader to recall the circle of friends whom he 
knew ten or twenty years ago without perceiving blanks 
caused by these sudden catastrophes. A. was going on very 
prosperously in business; his consignments always reached a 
good market ; his children got over the measles; he had a 
good digestion, an easy temper, and plenty of friends, when he 
caught a tremendous crab in the Divorce Court, and subsided 
at once from the society in which he was wont to move. RB. 
was a celebrated lawyer, whose clever sayings every body 
echoed, who was making a fortune rapidly, and looked forward 
to the highest honours of his profession, when he caught his 
crabin the exposure of certain influences by which he had 
induced a fair client of his to settle upon him half her property. 
There was no more heard of him—scarcely a ripple in the 
water was observable when he sank. The same results occur, 
under varying conditions, nearly every day. A rising literary 
man is convicted of an astounding and wholesale plagiarism, 
and disappears into anonymous leader-writing. A popular 
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artist is accused of kleptomania of another kind, and catches 
his crab in a jeweller’s shop, where he had put in his pocket 
some trifling ornament of no more use to him than a white 
elephant. A young barrister of great promise and a hot 
temper gets into an altercation with the judge, and 
is ordered out of court: we do not expect to hear much 
more of him. In almost every case the crisis is quite 
unexpected; the result irremediable. There is no righting 
the boat again. It is the disgrace by the catastrophe 
which is the chief attendant pain; and that disgrace once 
incarred, the unhappy oarsman cannot divest himself of the 
convict-badge which society has conferred upon him. Of 
course, there are catchings of crabs with which no disgrace is 
associated; when, instead, the unlucky performer, as the waves 
close over him, departs with the pity and even respect of his 
more fortunate companions. A great commercial crisis, for 
instance, produces hundreds of such cases. It sweeps across 
the river, tilting over the most carefully-balanced boats; and 
when the oar strikes deep in the water on the other side, and 
the man goes overboard, nobody possibly can blame him. He 
and his companions were unable to escape from the consequences 
of certain conditions which it was beyond their power to control. 
We know, by our experience of ’66, how many careful, intel- 
ligent, and industrious people were thus taken unawares. The 
catching of crabs at that time was enormous, and too often 
tragic. On every side of us people were going down, until, in 
the general panic, our only thought was, “ Who next P ” One 
man, as he went over, upset his neighbour’s boat, until it 
seemed as if there was to be an end of everybody. Bankruptcy 
was almost beginning to be recognised as one of the inevitable 
ills of humanity; and impecuniosity was a thing of which no 
man was ashamed. We have not recovered from that squall 
yet; but the catching of crabs, in a commercial sense, is 
happily becoming rarer. 


Excepting such abnormal cases, it may be always suspected 


that the catching of a crab is not accidental. It is led up to 
by predisposing causes. The suddenness of it is the result of 
a species of social hypocrisy, which is known as the keeping 
up a good appearance. The catching of a crab occurs when 
the man is “found out.” The natural tendency towards the 
catching the crab is always present; it may be concealed for 
years. The artist’s impulse to steal, the barrister’s ungovern- 
able temper, the author’s habit of pilfering, may not even be 
suspected by their companions, until the fiasco occurs, and they 
reap the benefit of recollective contempt. The merchant may 
have been indulging for years in those little amusements 
which all at once appear so dreadful in the Divorce Court; the 
lawyer may have cajoled a baker’s dozen of elderly ladies 
before the exposure is made and the public invited to turn 
up the white of its eyes. So clearly have we come to 
recognise in the catching of a crab the symptom of a con- 
genital illness, that the most generous and impartial of us have 
a tendency to doubt the accidental nature of any such cata- 
strophe. If we knew all, we say, it would be obvious that the 
catching of the crab was the result of the man’s own awkward- 
ness or imprudence. He presumed to row before he had 
acquired the least experience. Or he ventured in too frail a 
boat. Or he embarked with unsafe companions. Or he was 
in the habit of drinking. A dozen suggestions may be offered ; 
but we are always inclined to attribute the catching of the crab 
to some more intelligible cause than mere accident. In case 
of commercial disaster, we must often grievously wrong the 
unfortunate object of our suspicions; in other cases there is 
little danger of inflicting such an injustice. The catching of 
the crab is a revelation. It draws attention to something 
peculiar in the affairs of this or that person, and then society 
glares its bull’s-eye upon the man. If he is a mere unfor- 
tunate, he is allowed to disappear with the current; if he is a 
criminal, he is carried off to the nearest station-house and a 
charge preferred against him. There is no more social hypo- 
crisy possible to him. His awkwardness has brought down 
attention upon him; his disguise has been discovered. But 
for the catching of the crab, he might have peacefully floated 
down the river to the end of his voyage, where he has to give 
up his oars and drop the theatrical costume he has worn 
through life. 








Tue Austrian Government have definitively settled their plan 
for the reorganization of the army, which, for the next ten” 
years, they propose to fix at 800,000 soldiers, limiting the 
entire Landwehr to 200,000. This plan will, of course, be laid 
before the Reichsrath and the Hungarian Diet, whose consti- 
tutional right to modify the numbers from year to year will 
not be affected by its adoption. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tur Sirent Memper. 


NE is often reminded at St. Stephen’s of the story of the 
Debating Society. The members had come down with 
their speeches, pro and con., on some tremendous thesis, when 
the secretary requested a previous “instruction” on the sub- 
ject of a new carpet for the society’s room. The matter was 
discussed with keenness and spirit. Whether it should be Tur- 
key, Brussels, or Kidderminster, and what should be the pre- 
vailing colour, occupied the society so long, that, when the 
last vote was taken, it was too late to begin the business of 
the evening. The younger members mourned over a wasted 
night; but the chairman, a debater of experience, told them 
the speeches they had delivered without preparation—the re- 
plies, retorts, and rejoinders, made on the spur of the moment 
—and the deep personal interest manifested by everybody in 
the result, had made the debate a dozen times more useful as 
a preparation for public speaking, than the set discussion 
which they had come down to take part in. 

Members and strangers in the gallery in the House of 
Commons are often more interested in a cross-debate, or an 
“ off-question ’—some legislative hare suddenly started, and, 
after an exciting chase, duly run into—than in the “order of 
the day,” and the business of which it holds out lawful promise. 
Nothing in the Scotch Reform Bill, for example, has been so 
keenly debated as the question whether the county of Suther- 
land should be disfranchised. The Duke of that ilk is popularly 
said to own the entire county. On this occasion it suited the 
purpose of his defenders to underrate the extent of his pro- 
prietary rights. People who ought to know, say, that the 
whole of the county, except one-twentieth part, belongs to the 
Duke of Sutherland. His friends were content to claim for 
him about five-sixths, and it was added that an estate in the 
county, not belonging to him, sold lately for £130,000. The 
number of electors is only 181, and the new Bill will merely 
increase the constituency by 118 new votes. The House has 
embarked in a crusade against pocket boroughs, and here, it 
was urged, was a pocket county, which is something worse. 
To contest Sutherland againt the Duke would be as absurd as 
for Mr. Alderman Lusk to stand for Marlborough, or for Mr. 
Whalley to put up for Arundel. The question had its personal, 
political, and constitutional aspects, and when, after a discussion 
of unusual interest, a division was called, members of the most 
opposite politics went into the same lobby. 

The family and friends of the great and popular Scotch 
Duke mustered strongly in his defence. His youngest brother, 
Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower, of light hair, fair complexion, in- 
telligent features, who-scarcely seems to have attained his 
majority, delivered his maiden speech in defence of his seat. 
He was supported by the Duke of Argyll’s eldest son, Lord 
Lorne, who is of the same age as Lord Ronald (23), a strong 
family likeness existing between them. Sir Charles Howard, 
brother to the late Earl of Carlisle, and who formerly took an 
active practical share in the business of the House, sat behind 
Lord Ronald, ready to assist him with his advice. Around 
him, and even opposite to him, on the Ministerial benches, 
were Scotchmen proud of their country, of its ancestral tradi- 
tions, and the territorial possessions of its dukes, and English 
statesmen who had partaken of the hospitality of Dunrobies, 
of Trentham, of Cliefden, and of Stafford House. These were 
the forces available for the defence, and they were led by the 
First Minister of the Crown, who commanded the Ministerial 
division, and by Mr. Gladstone, who commanded the Whig and 
Liberal brigade. 

The attack was too formidable to be despised. It was led 
by Mr. Laing, who, as the author of the amended distribution 
Scheme of the English Reform Bill, claims to speak with 
authority upon the arrangement for seats in Scotland. Mr. 
Laing, however, is regarded as a “trimmer” by the Scotch 
Liberals, He is one of those “ independent” Reformers who 
are always ready to throw over their leader and disconcert his 
plans, and upon whom Mr. Disraeli has good reason to rely 
when it suits his purpose to foment divisions among the Liberal 
party. Mr. Laing is supported by the Craufurds, M‘Larens, 
and Reardens of the House, on the Liberal side, and by the 


Rainald Knightleys, Lowthers, and other members of the | 
Tory Cave, Mr. Laing sits on the third bench behind Mr. | 


Gladstone, and so does Mr. Craufurd: but Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell, who sits first behind Mr. Disraeli, vigorously joins in 
the attempt to disfranchise Sutherlandshire, and spite the 
Duke. But the bulk of those who support Mr. Laing’s motion 
sit below the gangway on both sides of the House—advanced 

iberals, who do not like nomination counties in Scotland any 
better than nomination boroughs in England, and Tories of the 
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Cave, and “good haters” on the Conservative benches, who, 
seeing that the Liberals are determined to have Parliamentary 
Reform, think it well that Reform, like charity, should begin 
at home, and should be carried out firstly and before all, in a 
county owned by a Liberal Duke. The composite character 
of the Ayes (for Mr. Laing’s motion) is shown by the members 
selected as tellers—Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell (Conservative) 
and Mr. Craufurd (Liberal). 

The debate was long and spirited. Mr. Laing marshals 
facts and figures well, states his case clearly, argues deliberately, 
and in this case plausibly enough. The number of electors in 
Sutherlandshire, as stated above, is 181, and the new Reform 
Bill will only increase the number to 300. The smallest English 
borough has a larger constituency than Sutherlandshire, and 
the principle of disfranchisement applied to rotten boroughs 
ought equally to be applied to a rotten county entirely under 
the influence of one individual. He gives reasons, in the 
common Gaelic character of the population, for uniting Suther- 
landshire with Ross rather than to Caithness with its Lowland 
race, and concluded by moving that Sutherland be joined to 
Ross and Cromarty, to return jointly one member. Admit the 
principle that representation should be governed by the number 
of the electoral body rather than the population behind it, and 
it was impossible to deny that a strong case had been made out 
for the disfranchisement of Sutherland. 

There was a cry of “new member!” as Lord Ronald rose. 
He defended his seat with spirit and vivacity, and his “ points ” 
were received with clannish cheers and laughter by the Scotch 
members around him. He protested against these attacks 
upon the counties “which came entirely from the burgh in- 
terest.” By the aid of some MS. notes in his hand, he car- 
ried the war not only into the southern counties, but into the 
northern burghs. He showed that his county has a population 
of 25,793, while Rutlandshire, which returns two members, has 
only 21,861; and Radnorshire only 18,305 souls. He then 
cited half a dozen Scotch burghs, the population of each of 
which is less than Sutherlandshire. Three English boroughs 
—Marlborough, Evesham, and Northallerton—are to retain 
their seats, although they have populations under 5,000. “I 
think it quite unfair,” said the youngest son of Scotland’s re- 
nowned duchess, “ to swamp the landed interest in Scotland, 
as is evidently the design of those gentlemen who have brought 
forward the motion.” The youthful member concluded not un- 
gracefully with a poetical quotation. “It shall never be said 
of me, however (exclaimed Lord Ronald), that I was willing— 


*¢To throw away the dearest thing I owned, 
As ’twere a careless trifle.’ ” 


It was a promising and spirited début, andif Lord Ronald 
have ambition and industry, he may live to take a dis- 
tinguished part in future debates. 

The question was now fairly before the Honse, the colour of 
the shield depending upon the side from which it was viewed. 
If you took the number of electors and the overpowering influ- 
ence of the Duke, the case for disfranchisement was clearly 
made out. If, on the other hand, you were guided by the 
population of the county, there were plenty of precedents for 
leaving the seat undisturbed, even although you left it in the 
hands of the Duke. Mr. Henry Baillie, from the Ministerial 
side, was for coupling Sutherland with Caithness. Mr. Bouverie, 
on the fourth Whig bench, admitting that it was not a desirable 
state of things that a great landed proprietor could return 
whom he pleased, said that the union of property in one hand 
was the accident of to-day, which did not exist thirty years 
ago, and might not exist thirty years hence, while the Com- 
mittee were legislating for a permanency. Mr. Horsman, 
appalled by the pertinacity with which the question was being 
argued, reminded the House that there were twenty pages of 
amendments, including seventy distinct notices of amendments 
on the paper, and that unless Government announced a scheme 
and stuck to it, there would be no prospect of getting through 
the Bill that night. 

The leaders now threw themselves into the fight. The 
Premier said the Government had a scheme, and were prepared 
to stand by it. He was opposed to the disfranchisement of 
Sutherlandshire, on the ground of his regard for the landed 
interest which he had always endeavoured to uphold in that 
House. This was not less honourable than consistent, but it 
did not satisfy many of the Conservatives behind him, who were 
determined to act in the spirit of the cherished English proverb, 
“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
Mr. Gladstone followed the Premier, protesting amidst the 
laughter of both sides of the House, that his language had 
been, “upon this occasion at least,” the language of good 
sense. He warned hon. gentlemen opposite that if they were 
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going to disfranchise Sutherland because it belonged to one 
individual, there were several English boroughs in a somewhat 
similar category, and even some divisions of counties in which 
one or two great proprietors exercise a predominating influence. 
Such an inquiry, if it began in Sutherlandshire, evidently 
could not stop there. 

Lord Elcho, Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, Mr. Serjeant Gaselee, 
and Mr. M‘Laren next addressed the Committee in favour of 
uniting Sutherlandshire with some other county. The proposal 
to couple it with Ross and Cromarty being received with 
general disfavour, Mr. Laing consented to his motion being 
negatived, and the division took place upon the proposal by 
Major Cumming-Bruce to unite it with Caithness. 

The bitter Tories below the gangway and the stronger 
Radicals formed the bulk of the Ayes, but a few Whigs and 





moderate Conservatives contributed to the composite and | 
heterogeneous minority. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone went | 
into the same lobby, and the Government whips, acting as | 


tellers, claimed a sort of Ministerial victory as they advanced | 


to the table and read out the numbers—“ Ayes to the right, 
103 ; Noes to the left, 195.” Sutherland escapes disfranchise- 
ment and preserves Lord Ronald by a majority of 92. 

The subject at issue did not appear to be of overwhelming 


case that excited so much attention about three years ago, 
Two ships belonging to the same owner are supposed to start 
from Australia at the same time, one laden with copper, and 
the other with gold. The owner, or rather the junior and 
acting partner in the firm of owners, involved in pecuniary 
difficulties, has instructed a trusty agent, his chief mate of one 
of the vessels, to secretly change the cargoes, and to sail in the 
copper ship, to scuttle her at a certain point on the voyage, and 
thus enable him to claim a heavy gold insurance. This is done, 
the mate saving himself; but the principal villain is punished 
in a variety of ways. His sweetheart, unknown to him, sails 
home in the doomed ship in company with a young man who 
has been wrongfully convicted of forgery at the instigation of 
the chief swindler, and these two are turned adrift, in an open 
boat only to find a refuge on an island in the Pacific, and to 
discover that they love each other. The convict suspects the 
scuttling, and the young lady, fetched home by her father, sets 
to work and proves it. The interest of the drama is sustained 
through the four acts by a number of romantic scenes in which 


_ the gold plays a prominent part. This treasure is removed to 


importance, but it was debated with more spirit, and the result | 


excited greater interest than anything else that came on the 
earpet that night. The Duke of Sutherland is a great 
favourite with the population of the metropolis, and the 
debate must have shown him that he has more attached 
friends on both sides of the House of Commons than Mr. 
Laing probably imagined. The popular verdict will probably 
be that Mr. Disraeli “behaved like a gentleman” on the 
occasion. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





A veRY important point in connection with International 
Copyright has been settled by a judgment of the House of 
Lords delivered at the close of last week. Some time ago, 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. sought an injunction against 
Messrs. Routledge to restrain them from selling an edition 
which they had printed of a work by Miss Cummins, an 
American authoress, previously published by the Messrs. Low. 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersley granted the injunction, on the 
ground that the lady had, before the publication of the book, 
resided a short time in Canada, which was held to give her a 
copyright in England. The decision was appealed against, but 
the Lords Justices confirmed it. Another appeal was made to 
the House of Lords, and again the judgment has been affirmed. 
It is now ruled, however, that previous residence in Canada, or 
any other part of the British dominions, is perfectly unnecessary : 
if the work is first published anywhere within the United King- 
dom, that is sufficient to establish an English copyright. This 
decision will be hailed by all American authors as a great boon, 
as it leaves the settlement of their rights entirely in their own 
hands. Practically, an international copyright law between 
this country and America really exists, as far as American 
authors are concerned; the rights of English authors in 
America are not so clear, but it is to be hoped that this gene- 
rous interpretation of the English law will lead to some con- 
cessions on the part of the Americans, which shall finally ad- 
just the whole question. Another curious point brought out 
in the judgment is, that whereas a work published in the 
United Kingdom has a copyright all over the empire, one issued 
in the colonies has only a local copyright, and might be 
pirated in London. Here is a colonial grievance, which it be- 
hoves us to amend. 





TERE is a drama that is all incident and elaboration of plot, in 
which the charactersare, toacertain extent,mere wooden machines 
for working out the story, and to this class “ Foul Play,” now 
being played at the Holborn Theatre, unquestionably belongs. 
Tt is divided into four acts, the first being short and confined 
to one place, the second long and spread over many places, and 
the third and fourth of moderate length, with strong dramatic 
incidents and gradually increasing interest. “Foul Play ” 
belongs to the criminal class, but is not offensive, with the 


exception of a ship-scuttling mate, who is made too conven- 


tionally comic, Much of this fault may be due to the actor who 
plays the part, and who has very little tragic power. Mr. 
— would have made quite another impression. Miss 

enrade is the only one who distinguishes herself in the piece, 
and the less said about the acting or the distribution of the parts 
the better. The story is based upon the celebrated ship-scuttling 





an impossible old house “in Chancery,” somewhere in South- 
wark, with cellars like the catacombs of Paris, and here it is 
discovered by a sharp detective, after a long and exciting chase, 
but not before the arch-plotter has attempted to murder his 
faithful mate by locking him in the cellar to die of starvation. 
The discovery of the plot comes at last, and the villain dies in 
a fit of madness. This drama is full of the most powerful 
situations, and only wants powerful acting to make it a great 
success. It only differs from an old Adelphi or Surrey drama 
in the avoidance of visible stabbing and shooting. 





Mr. Bricut spoke, on Wednesday evening, at Liverpool, to 
a meeting convened by the Welsh National Reform Associa- 
tion. He confined himself almost exclusively to the subject of 
the Irish Church. He went through the usual arguments in 
favour of disestablishing, remarking, “Suppose it was now 
proposed for the first time to found a State Church in Ireland, 
was there one single human being out of Bedlam—if there was 
one in Bedlam—who would even suggest that the State 
Church, to be founded in Treland, should be of the Protestant 
Episcopal creed.” He referred to the meetings of the bishops 
and archbishops at St. James’s Hall, as what in America 
would be called “stump.” In a very vigorous and eloquent 
passage he called attention to the fact that whenever a great 
reform was wanted, a great wrong had to be remedied, a right 
asserted, the hierarchy remained in the background, but when 
they found their Church as they thought menaced by the action 
being taken towards the Church in Ireland, one would imagine 
from them “that the whole country and Christianity were 
going almost to ruin.” 





ArcuBisHop MANNING, in opening a school-house for the 
use of the Roman Catholics at Bradford, said he would venture 
to prophesy that the General Council which Pius IX. was about 
to declare would mark the epoch of reaction against the anti- 
Christian revolution in Europe. The days of narrow restricted 
laws were gone; when England united itself to Scotland it lost 
its identity, and became Great Britain, and when Great Britain 
united with Ireland it attained a higher unity, and the States 
of the Constitution, which like the raiment of a child were 
fitted for other days, were not fitted for these. The stature, 
the limbs, and the bulk of Great Britain and Ireland demanded 
another clothing. There were days when restricted laws in 
matters of religion were perhaps possible, he would not say 
whether they were ever just; but the days had come when 
those laws were not only unjust, but also impossible. The 
reign of Queen Victoria would, he believed, be written in 
history with the note attached to it as its glory, that it was the 
period of the spirit of religious equality amongst all her 
subjects. He applied that most emphatically to Ireland, 
because he felt that they in England had so little to ask for 
that it would be frivolous and contemptible to ask for it; but 
in Ireland they had much to ask for, and in the name of 
justice they demanded it. 





Tue Horse Show at Islington was well worth a visit. There 
were, however, not a few animals which were little superior to 
screws, and some of the park hacks were as near the knackers’ 
asacab. The jumping was not at all remarkable, and in the 
trotting trials the tendency of some of the candidates to break 
was vexatious to look at. An Arab, that “ pointed” not un- 
like a dog, attracted considerable notice, and so did a small 
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pony on Monday that would insist on attempting a hurdle 
much above its ways and means. A few “ professional ladies ” 
displayed steeds of no brilliant performance, and, indeed, on 
the whole, we doubt if the judges of horseflesh thought much 
of the exhibition. The country visitors (Yorkshire sent an 
abundant contingent), who felt weary of the sameness of the 
sports on the tan, were enabled to refresh themselves with the 
sight of a monster elephant for a small additional sum to that 
charged at the entrance of the Hall. Many people were struck 
with the plain appearance of the noble judges, who stood in 
the centre of the trial ring and drank wine, and were very affable 
to each other throughout the day. The Emperor sent over 
agents to find something for his stud. Those gentlemen would 
have had no difficulty in discovering steeds with prices attached 
to their names worthy an Imperial purchaser, but we under- 
stand they did not buy much—a proof they knew what they 
were about. 





A curRious case was heard before the Court of Exchequer 
sitting in Banco this week, which raised the question whether 
a County Court judge was liable to an action for slander 
uttered by him in his legal capacity. 'The defendant, in giving 
judgment in a case before him was alleged to have used these 
words concerning the plaintiff: “ You are a harpy preying on 
the vitals of the poor.” There was no doubt, it appears, as to 
the strength or the emphasis of the language, but the court 
decided that all the precedents were in favour of a judge 
exercising his functions with a perfect sense of freedom and 
security. What judge could independently and freely, and 
without fear of the consequences, exercise his important 
functions, if he were in daily and hourly fear of an action 
being brought against him, and of its being left to a jury to 
say whether what fell from him in commenting on a question 
of fact, in delivering his judgment, was irrelevant to the 
matter in hand. 





A Mr. Beamont, of Warrington, presiding at an Irish 
Church lecture on the 22nd of May, pointed his eloquence by 
stating that Mr. Gladstone had used his official position when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in order to avoid the payment of 
some taxes. Mr. Gladstone was informed of the circumstance, 
and denied the calumny at once, stating his intention of calling 
Mr. Beamont to account for it. Whereupon Mr. Beamont 
writes to say that he made the charge upon hearsay, that he 
does not now believe it to be true, and that he is sorry for it. 
Gentlemen, it seems to us, who become public sponsors for a lie 
ought not to escape all the consequences of their folly or worse, 
by simply sending a letter to the newspapers. That process is 
not difficult (even to an ex-mayor), but a serious injury may be 
done by persons who chose to be informed of scandals against 
statesmen, and who then wait until it comes to the statesman’s 
ears before they put in a plea of virtual stupidity for their 
conduct. 





Mr. Sutttvan, of the Nation, has, it appears, been let out 
of Bridewell before his term of confinement was up. It is to 
be hoped he will now mitigate the tone of his diatribes against 
the Government. Mr. Sullivan is generally understood by his 
fellow-citizens to be a sincere gentleman, with a zest for 
patriotism which gets the better of his discretion whenever he 
sits down to write a leader for his clever journal. He must 
surely see by this what a hopeless policy he would encourage 
in promoting armed resistance against England. We have no 
doubt but that he would shrink from the responsibility of en- 
couraging a second Clerkenwell outrage, yet it is unquestion- 
able that Fenian writing and Fenian sentiment had their 


natural outcome in the diabolical scenes which occurred at the | 


House of Correction and in Manchester. The Irishman, it is 
said, since Mr. Pigott’s imprisonment, has not abated its trucu- 
lent and heroic style in the least. 





THERE are all kinds of rumours floating about touching the 
Derby and Oaks performance of Lady Elizabeth, and some of 
them hint at foul play to the mare in a distinct way enough. 
A correspondent of the Morning Post brings the unfortunate 
animal’s name in conjunction with some Derby candidate of 
many years ago, who was disabled by an application of wet 
blankets the night before the race. None of the sporting 
journalists express definite opinions on the matter; but most 
of them nod their heads, so to speak, gravely. The “ ring” 
suffered, but the settling day at Tattersall’s was remarkable for 
the honesty with which the engagements were met. A very 
little honesty Would have been remarkable under the circum- 











| fal in clearing his character from all imputation. 








stances, but it appears that there was much more than was 
expected. The only case of suicide resulting from bets on the 
Derby, up to this, has been that of a tailor, who hung himself 
last week. 





No doubt Mr. Spurgeon, being human, makes mistakes and 
slips of the tongue; but he could hardly have made so gross.a 
blunder as is attributed to him by the reporters in their account 
of his speech at the Stockwell Orphanage gathering the other 
day :—“ As Paul said he was a Sadducee of the Sadducees, so 
he might say ke was a Baptist of Baptists.” This confusion 
between Sadducee and Pharisee is nearly as good as Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt’s illustration—“like Benjamin’s coat of many colours;” 
but it is not so good as the confusion once made by two gen- 
tlemen of the press, neither of whom had ever read his Bible, 
between Noah and Robinson Crusoe. Said one liner to another, 
“I say, Jones, I saw such a queer work at a stall to-day—all 
about building a boat, and a man getting into it with birds and 
beasts, you know”—adding, perhaps, a few more blundering 
hints of the deluge. ‘ Why, you confounded fool!” said 
Jones, “didn’t you ever see ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ before ?” 


—— 





At a meeting of the Judicial Society on Wednesday 
evening, Mr. T. C. Anstey read an interesting paper on 
* Judicial Oaths, as administered to Heathen Witnesses.” He 
Says our principle of asking people to swear in court of law 
who have no belief in the Deity they invoke or pretend to in- 
voke, is absurd on the face of it. In China, judicial oaths are 
unknown. The Chinese are highly amused at our pertinacity 
in endeavouring to force oaths upon them. 


“Tt was true that we had introduced the invention of ‘ the breaking 
of the saucer,’ and the accompanying malediction. But we had 
borrowed from one of our neighbouring settlements another form 
very nearly as absurd, that of the burning paper of imprecation. A 
slip of red or yellow paper inscribed with curses in the Chinese cha- 
racter was given to the Chinese witness on his entering the witness. 
box, and he was told to burn it with a lighted candle, which was also 
put into his hands. He did so, and invariably laughed as he did it, 
for the Chinese had a strong sense of the ridiculous. Chinamen did 
not believe in the blessings or cursings, or the power to bless or curse, 
The Chinese would laugh still more if our jadges were to swear them, 
as the English law-books directed, upon the broken saucer. ‘The 
barning paper of imprecation’ having proved a failare in Hongkong, 
the chief justice bethought him of the ordeal es practised in extreme 
cases by some Chinamen—viz., the cutting cff a cock’s head under 
the canopy of heaven, with maledictions, in the name of the demon 
of the swearer. But that experiment had to be abandoned as hope- 
less. The difficulty was to find out the right demon among the ‘shin’ 
invoked, and there would be every disposition to name the wrong one. 
And how were they to get to the canopy of heaven? Lither the 
court must adjourn to the open air, or they must sacrifice the whole, 
or a portion of the ceiling and roof of the courthouse.” 


It would be better, Mr. Anstey suggested, to abolish those 
absurd forms altogether. The witnesses should be punished 
summarily for false evidence, and be warned of the penalties. 





In the case of Mr. Edmunds, his Honour said that the 
evidence adduced on behalf of Mr. Edmunds had been — 
e 

defendant’s liability arose from a mistake under circumstances 
of very considerable difficulty, brought about in some respects 
because he could not obtain the audits which he asked for (his 
Honour thought) in 1834, and subsequently in 1852 or 1853, 
and brought about also by what was a most unfortunate Act 
of Parliament which was passed with reference to a given state 
of circumstances when, in point of fact the circumstances 
changed very materially afterwards... .. Having regard to 
all the circumstances, the very difficult position in which he was 
placed, and the fact of an audience being refused, he should 
certainly not make Mr. Edmunds pay any costs of the hearing 


of this cause. 





Tue new act for carrying out capital punishment inside the 
walls of the prison is now in operation. The followng passage 
contains the gist of the act:—‘ Judgment of death, to ba 
executed on any prisoner sentenced after the passing of this 
Act on any indictment or inquisition for murder, shall be 
carried into effect within the walls of the prison in which the 
offender is confined at the time of execution. The sheriff is to 
be present with the officials. The surgeon of the goal is to cer- 
tify the death, and the sheriff to sign a declaration. A coroner’s 
inquest is to be held; the Secretary of State may make rules ; 
the certificate and declaration are to be exhibited outside the 
principal entrance of the prison at least twenty-four hours. 
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Generat Grant and Mr. Schuyler Colfax have been the 9th of June, for £71,880 of 5 per cent. permanent pre- 


nominated by the Chicago Republican Convention candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the United States, 
and have accepted their nomination. On the 20th ult. the 
Convention made a Declaration of principles as its “ platform ” 
for 1868. This declaration pledges it to the support of “ equal | 
civil and political rights to all;” to the denunciation of “all 
forms of repudiation as a national crime ;” to the equalization 
and reduction of taxation as rapidly as possible consistent with | 
the maintenance of the national faith; to the reduction of the 
rate of interest on the national debt whenever it can honestly 
be done, and by so improving “ our credit that capitalists will 
seek to loan us money at lower rates of interest than we now 
pay, and continue to pay so long as repudiation, partial or 
total, open or covert, is threatened or suspected. 





Tue Declaration then proceeds to advise economy in the 
Government, and the reform of “the corruptions which have 
been so shamefully nursed and fostered by Andrew Johnson ;” 
and after a savage assault on the said Andrew, maintains that 
“the doctrine of Great Britain and other European Powers, | 
that because a man is once a subject he is always so, must be 
resisted at every hazard by the United States, as a relic of the 
feudal times, not authorized by the law of nations, and at war 
with our national honour and independence ;” that naturalized 
citizens are entitled to be protected in all their rights of citizen- 
ship as though they were native born; and that “no citizen of 
the United States, native or naturalized, must be liable to 
arrest and imprisonment by any foreign Power for acts done or 
words spoken in this country ;” and that if he is so arrested and 
imprisoned, “it is the duty of the Government to interfere in 
his behalf.” 





M. Henri Rocuerort, the editor of a new journal which has 
appeared in Paris, entitled the Sauterne, avows himself a 
Bonapartist in terms which will hardly please the Government. 
As some Legitimists prefer Louis XVIIL., others Louis XVI, 
others Charles X., he claims his right to choose his own par- 


ference stock. With reference to the Danubian 8 per cent. 
Loan of 1867, Messrs. Fruhling and Goschen announce that 
they have received the necessary funds for the payment of the 
coupon due on the Ist July. Messrs. Young and Norman, the 
liquidators of the Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi Bank Corpora- 
tion, Limited, have notified a further return of capital to the 
shareholders on the 12th inst. of 2s. 6d. per share. Formal 
notice is given that a petition for confirming the resolution 
reducing the capital of the International Financial Society, 
Limited, from £3,000,000 to £1,500,000 was on the 20th 
instant “presented to the Master of the Rolls, and is now 
pending, and that the list of creditors of the company is to be 
made out as for the 30th day of June, 1868.” The net profits 
of the Ionian Bank for the year 1867 amounted to £19,173, and 
two dividends with bonuses, amounting to £17,736, have 
already been paid to the proprietors. ‘The reserve amounts to 
£53,624. 





Tue annual meeting of the Emperor Life and Fire Assurance 
Societies was held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street, 
on Wednesday. The report showed that during the year 1,550 
proposals had been received amounting to £421,437, and 1,276 
policies had been issued for £3,305,970. The claims in the life 
department for the year had been only £4,784. The fire claims 
amounted to £1,628. A bonus had been given to the life 
policy-holders during the year from 22 to 50 per cent. on the 
premiums previously paid. A dividend was declared to the 


| shareholders at the rate of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, and 


a bonus of 1 per cent. The total amount of life and fire 
assurances effected was £3,295,747. Thereport of the Bank of 
British North America declares a dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, with a bonus of 1} per cent., amounting 
together to 45s. per share, which will leave £2,583 to be carried 
over. The paid-up capital of the bank is £1,000,000, the 


| deposits held are £937,410, and the note circulation is £267,765, 


ticular Bonaparte, and selects Napoleon II. as his “ideal | 


sovereign.” ‘No one,” he says, “ will deny that he occupied 
the throne, since his successor is called Napoleon III.” Then 
he exclaims, “ What a reign, my friends, what a reign! Not 
one tax; no useless wars with the décimes which follow; none 
of those distant expeditions where 600,000,000 are expended to 
recover 15f.; no devouring civil list; no ministers, each one 
grasping five or six functions at 100,000f. each; there is the 
monarch, such as I understand him. Oh, yes! Napoleon IL., 
I love thee and admire thee unreservedly.” Who can doubt 
that M. Rochefort is a Bonapartist ? 





Consots are quoted 94% for money, and 94% to 2 for the 
account. 
of the new Hgyptian Loan; prices have been buoyant. 
Colonial Government Securities are firm, though prices show 
no alteration. American securities ordinarily dealt in on the 
London market show a tendency to improvement. English 
railways have been dull; in foreign descriptions a fair amount 
of business has been done. There have been but few transactions 
in the corn market, and these exhibit a drooping tendency. 
Variations in miscellaneous shares have been numerous; Bank 
and financial companies’ shares have been in demand. 





Tue biddings for £200,000 in bills on Calcutta and Madras 
were held on Wednesday at the Bank of England. Theamounts 
allotted were to Calcutta £183,750, and to Madras £16,250. 
The minimum price was fixed at 1s. 103d. on both presidencies, 
a reduction of 1 per cent., and tenders at that rate will receive 
about 30 per cent. ‘Those above will be allotted in full. No 
tenders on Bombay were invited. These results show a further 
diminution in the demand for means of remittance to the East. 
The Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company have invited 
tenders for £600,000 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock 
guaranteed by the Indian Government, to be sent in to the 
London and County Bank before 12 o’clock on Friday, the 12th 
of June, at which hour they will be opened, and the reserved 
minimum price will be declared. The tenders must be accom- 
panied by a deposit of 5 per cent., and the remainder is to be 
met by instalments extending to the 29th of December, for the 
prepayment of which 4 per cent. interest will be allowed. This 
is the first issue of 4 per cent. debentures by any Indian railway 
company. ‘The directors of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany have issued a circular inviting tenders, to be lodged by 





The accounts of the African Steam Ship Company, Limited, 
show a balance of £6,999 to the credit of the revenue account, 
and the usual dividend of 8s. per share for the half-year, free 
of income-tax, has been declared in addition to a payment of 
2s. per share. The amount left to be carried forward is £1,495. 
By the report of the directors of the Scottish Amicable Life 
Assurance Society it appears that 959 proposals were made 
during 1867 for sums amounting to £460,929. 19s. 8d., and the 
total amount insured was £385,349. 19s. 8d. The new premiums 
amount to £12,380. 2s. 3d. A general court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation is called for the 17th of June, 
to consider of a dividend, and will be made special to consider 
a proposed alteration in the 5th bye-law “with reference to 
underwriting.” At the meeting of the Colonial Securities 
Company, Limited, the sum available for division was stated at 
£4,053, and a dividend of 2} and a bonus of 2 per cent. were 


The foreign market has been affected by the rumours | declared for the half-year, making, with the interim dividend 


of 23 per cent. paid in September last, a total distribution for 
the twelve months of 7 per cent. free of income-tax. At the 
annual meeting of the Queen Insurance Company, held in 
Liverpool, the following report was read, being the result of the 
past year’s business :—The fire premiums, after deducting re- 
insurances, amounted to £103,988; in the life department 685 
policies were issued for £238,268; and the accumulated fund 
now stands at £86,398. The Ocean Marine Insurance Company 
have notified that the payment of 5s. per share by way of 
interest will be made on the Ist of July next. At the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the General Assurance Company it 
was announced that during the past year 1,019 life policies 
were issued, assuring £276,695, and producing new premiums 
atiounting to £8,220. 15s. 9d. It was also stated that the fire 
premiums (after deducting guarantees) were £42,388. 14s. 8d. ; 
while the losses were only £27,089. 18s. 5d. The total income 
of the past year was £105,062. 3s. 9d. The dividend was 
continued at 6 per cent., the same rate as for twenty-one years 
past. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE IRISH BISHOPS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Si1r,—I have waited until now on the chance that some of 
your correspondents, better qualified than myself, would have 
addressed you on the subject of the document presented by the 
Protestant Bishops of Ireland to her Majesty on the 14th ult. 
As it has not evoked in your columns any comments, whether 
editorial or epistolary, I beg, with your permission, to say & 
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few words about it. In a solemn address of twelve prelates to 
the head of their Church, demanding her Majesty’s protection 
for their menaced Establishment, we necessarily look for the 
strongest arguments that their cause admits. 

In their opening paragraph the prelates designate the State 
Church in Ireland as “ the Irish branch of our United Church.” 
This designation is self-condemnatory. It betrays a conscious- 
ness that the institution over which they preside cannot stand 
on its own merits; that it does not rest firmly on an Irish basis; 
that three hundred years have failed to root it in the belief, or 
in the affections, of the Irish people; and, therefore, that having 
no claims to support as the really national Church of the country 
in which it is placed, it must. fasten itself for support on the 


in the severing of the ties which bind it to the State and the 
State to it—in the disappearance of the Royal supremacy 
which thereupon must follow—an important safeguard of the 
Reformed Faith, and of many precious rights will be over- 
thrown.” We must presume that their lordships have theo- 
logical reasons satisfactory to themselves for their attachment to 
the Royal supremacy as a safeguard of the Reformed Faith. 
They must, however, have eccentric notions of what constitutes 
a safeguard, or of what constitutes faith. For it is precisely 
the action of the Crown in Council, as supreme in all ecclesias- 
tical cases, that has authorized the Reverend Messieurs Wilson 
and Williams to preach that punishment is not eternal, 
and that a great part of Holy Scripture is uninspired. It is 
the action of the Crown in Council that has authorized the 
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ecclesiastical establishment of England. 
The prelates say :—“ It is now proposed for ever to alienate | Rev. Mr. Gorham to deny the “baptism for the remission of 


sins,” taught by the Nicene Creed. It is impossible to tell 





property which has from time immemorial been dedicated to 
sacred uses.” 


majority from whose Church they were originally torn by 
unprincipled violence. 

“ We believe,” continue the prelates, “that there is no more 
precious arrangement than that by which some portion of the 
nation’s wealth is, with the nation’s sanction and under its 
guardianship, separated off for ever from private possession and 
common or profane uses, and, to the end that it may be more 
inviolable,solemnly set apart to the serviceof Almighty God.” But 


how can these gentlemen pretend that the ecclesiastical wealth | 


of Ireland which they hold is held by them with the sanction of 
the Irish nation or under its guardianship? The condition 


which they describe is directly the reverse of the existing fact. | 


The ecclesiastical state revenues of Ireland are monopolized by 
their Church, not with the nation’s sanction, but in notorious 
defiance of its will; not under its guardianship, but under the 
guardianship of England. Perhaps the prelates may tell us 
that this is what they meant; that “the nation” they spoke 
of is not Ireland, but England. If so, then this only shows 
the more clearly how their minds are perverted and alienated 


from their country by their unnatural position; and how, | 


whilst enjoying in the midst of an Irish Catholic population 
the large Irish revenues founded for Catholic purposes by their 
Catholic predecessors, they instinctively look, not to Irish, but 
to English guardianship to uphold them in their anomalous 
state. Claiming, as they do, to be the legitimate bishops of 
Irish dioceses, they unconsciously condemn their own cause 
when they proclaim that they cannot hold their ground unless 
by the help of a power external to Ireland. 

Equally unfortunate is the maladroit reference made by their 
lordships to the sacred obligation which they tell the Queen is 
linked with their enjoyment of the revenues; namely, “ the 
obligation of setting forth that divine knowledge by which 
alone men are made capable of fulfilling their higher 
duties in this life, or brought into any meetness for another.” 
So ineffective has been their discharge of this obligation, 
that at the end of something more than three centuries, 89 per 
cent. of the Irish people repudiate their ministry. We cannot 
withhold our admiration from the modest assurance with which 
their lordships build a claim to the revenues on the score of 
their religious teachings—teachings to which the great majority 
of the nation, for ten generations, has persistently refused to 
listen. Indeed their want of success is not surprising. Had 
they succeeded in winning popular confidence there would have 
been great cause for surprise. The hierarchy intruded upon 
Ireland by Elizabeth “ were,” says Lord Macaulay, “ paid out 
of the spoils of a Church loved and revered by the great body 
of the people.”—(Hist. Eng. Chap.I.) A hierarchy forced 
upon the country by external violence, and seizing the national 
Church property as spoil—a hierarchy commencing its pastoral 
existence by a monstrous infraction on the principles of common 
honesty, and ever since upheld by the external power by which 
it was first placed on Irish soil—such a hierarchy is badly 
adapted for the task “ of setting forth that divine knowledge 





by which alone men are made capable of fulfilling their higher | 


duties in this life, or brought into any meetness for another.” 
The iniquity of its origin as a quasi-Irish State Church, and 
the glaring injustice of its present position, stand in fatal con- 
trast to any professions of zeal for men’s souls that its ministers 
can make, and present an insurmountable obstacle—were there 
no other—to its success as a missionary institution. 

The Protestant prelates fear that spiritual loss will result 
from disendowment. “ We cannot,” say they, “but call to 


mind with thankfulness that in this Church of ours, as now | 


constituted, your Majesty is, under Christ, in all cases eccle- 
Siastical and civil, supreme. In the destruction of the national 
character of our Church, with which we are now threatened— 


That is, to uses deemed sacred by the reverend | 
recipients of that property, and by a small minority of the | 
Irish people, but which uses are not deemed sacred by the great | 


| what theological freaks the Crown in Council might not 
| authorize in the ministers under its jurisdiction ; so that when 
| twelve grave bishops announce that the Reformed Faith would 
| lose an important safeguard by the disappearance of the Royal 
| Supremacy, we are left to suppose that the Reformed Faith 
| consists, in their estimation, of any doctrine, however wild or 
| eccentric, or pernicious, that any Anglican clergyman may 
| take it into his head to teach. For such doctrines are taught, 
| in some cases with the direct sanction, and in others without the 
| prohibition, of the Royal supremacy. And here again we are 
| puzzled to find out how the Royal supremacy gives any pro- 
| tection to all or to any of the vagarious and contradictory 
doctrines which are taught beneath its shadow. Were the 
Royal supremacy abolished to-morrow, I cannot see why the 
| Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Gorham, the Bishop of Salisbury 
| and Mr. Williams, Dr. M‘Neile and Mr. Mackonochie might not 
continue to propound their respective versions of the “ Reformed 
Faith” with the same freedom and the same success as at 
present. 

The Queen is told that the threatened disestablishment and 
disendowment will transfer very much of that influence and 
authority which now belong to the twelve Irish Protestant 
bishops, to the Irish Roman Catholic Church. But the bishops 
| do not define the nature of the influence and authority, nor do 
they point out how or why the impending change will transfer 
that influence and that authority to the rival hierarchy. Is 





temporal authority meant? This, so far as it is derived from 
' endowment and establishment, will assuredly not pass to the 
Catholic bishops and priests, whom nobody wants to establish 
| and endow. Is spiritual authority meant P The only mode in 
which the spiritual influence of the Protestant bishops can pass 
over to the Catholic prelacy is by conversions from Pro- 
testantism to Catholicity. But why need such conversions 
necessarily follow disendowment? Is there not wealth enough 
among the Protestants to furnish a decent provision for Pro- 
testant ministers in every locality where flocks, however small, 
await them? We are constantly told of the enormous superi- 
ority of the Irish Protestants in wealth. Their friends proclaim 
that they have eleven-twelfths of the landed property of the 
kingdom. There is also Protestant England, enjoying bound- 
less opulence, which sends forth golden streams to subsidise 
missions all over the globe from Timbuctoo to Connemara, and 
frequently without any appreciable result. Cannot some of the 
generous contributors turn their bounty to supplement the 
efforts which domestic Protestant zeal would make to enable 
the six or eight poor Protestant inhabitants of a Catholic 
parish to enjoy the ministrations of a Protestant clergyman P 
The Free Kirk of Scotland severed itself from the State Kirk 
in 1843; and the amount which since then has been contributed 
to its support by the voluntary offerings of its votaries, reaches 
£7,000,000 sterling, or an annual income averaging £350,000. 
Are the Irish Protestants who boast so loudly of their fervid 
love of Protestantism, less zealous, or less liberal, than the 
Scotch Free Kirkers P 
Here, Sir, I close my remarks on the episcopal address to 
her Majesty, for the only remaining point—namely, the danger 
| entailed upon the English and Scottish establishments by Irish 
Disendowment—is not worth a comment. Permit me to dis- 
claim very earnestly the slightest personal disrespect to the 
right rev. gentlemen who have claimed the Queen’s protection 
for the system by which they are enriched. Among them 
there are men of undoubted worth, of great ability, and of pro- 
found erudition. Their attachment to the establishment m 
which they have obtained high places is extremely natural, and 
| demands much allowance from political opponents. That they 
| have not made out a good case for its preservation we must 
ascribe, not to any lack of talent on their part, but to the 


_ glaringly indefensible nature of the institution. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. H. 
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FINE ARTS. 


a eee 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Fourtn Notice.) 


Amoye the present English artists who adhere with the 
greatest evidence of success to what may now be called the old 
Academical school of painting, Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., takes a 
decidedly prominent place. Faultless in drawing and judicious 
if not striking in choice of colour, his work never fails to please 
every connoisseur who is not a positive bigot in regard to pre- 
ference of style. His “ Mater Purissima” (267) is a saintly 
and graceful ideal of womanly beauty, in which both Protestant 
and Catholic will recognise an expression of religious art which 
is none the less earnest because it is utterly free from all 
affectation, whether in motive or execution. The companion 
picture, ‘“‘ Mater Dolorosa” (284), is, partly by contrast with 
the happier theme and partly from an over-smoothness in the 
flesh tones, not quite so satisfactory. Nevertheless these con- 
ceptions of an oft-treated subject will unquestionably bear 
comparison, and favourable comparison, with any contemporary 
art of their class. The field of incident in sacred history finds 


two representatives this year in the respective pictures of Mr. C. | 


W. Cope, R.A., and Mr. W. Dobson, A.R.A. “ The Disciples 
at Emmaus ” (288) by the former artist is infinitely superior to 
his other subject-picture exhibited this year, to which we have 
already referred—and, indeed, for originality of conception and 
treatment, both of figures and landscape, rises far beyond the 





level of Mr. Cope’s ordinary work. We trace the influence of | 


early adopted conventionalism in the red tunic and blue pallium 
of the younger disciple, but the heads are all well studied, and 
the figure of Christ especially shows much artistic power. Mr. 
Dobson is another member of the Royal Academy who seems 
for ouce to have left the beaten track of former years, though 
we regret to add, with small success. His inventions have 
hitherto erred on the side of tameness. In the present instance 
he has been betrayed into violent exaggeration. It is neither 
grief nor joy, nor (as was probably intended) a passionate 
transition from the one to the other, which we recognise in 
the expression of the widow of Nain, whose son has just been 
restored to her by the Divine miracle which forms the subject 
of Mr. Dobson’s picture (243). Her features are distorted— 


her whole frame seems convulsed by positive frenzy, which, if | 


it does not excite compassion, can hardly fail to inspire dis- 
gust. 


There are, however, some redeeming points in the | 


picture, and, among others, we may especially mention the | 


skill with which returning life is suggested in the features of 
the young man who has just been raised from his bier. 


Mr. A. Legros is a foreign artist, whose work may be said 
to have met with as much thorough and permanent apprecia- 
tion at the Royal Academy as that of any British painter of 
his time. That it has richly deserved this success we have 
almost annual evidence. Of his two pictures exhibited this 
season, “'The Refectory ” (260), a group of monks seated at a 
convent table, and “ Sir Thomas More showing some of Hol- 
bein’s pictures to Henry VIII.” (461), the former will pro- 
bably be most admired by artists, but both are very notable 
works, which many a modern English painter might examine 
with profit. 


A large portrait group by Mr. H. T. Wells, of “The Earl | 


and Countess Spencer at Wimbledon” (274), is an admirable 
example of this artist’s brush—broadly and deftly handled, 
additional interest being given to the picture by tho introduc- 
tion, in the background, of several figures whose features are 


familiar to all who have taken any interest in the Volunteer 
movement. 


It is the fate of Royal portraits—at least in this country— 
to please best that portion of the public which is too loyal to 
be much influenced by abstract principles of art. If in Mr. 
Dickinson’s likeness of the Prince of Wales (271) he has not 
reached a very high level of artistic excellence, let us at least 
confess that he has caught the expression, and represented the 
features of his illustrious patron with considerable success. In 
such a case the most unfortunate author of rejected pictures 
could hardly object to the few square feet of Space occupied by 
the portrait of his future king, even had the merits of this work 
been less than they are, but we confess we are at a loss to 
conceive why Mr. Richmond allows two of his life-size portraits 
(306 and 311), of little or no interest to any one but the North 
Devon “friends and neighbours” of the sitters, to take up 
room on the line, while subject-pictures of as much artistic 
worth, and far more importance, are “skied” and “ floored” 
with reckless indiscrimination. 


“The Meeting of Jacob and Esau” (290), is a large and 





ambitious painting, by Mr. G. F. Watts, of which it is difficult 
to judge by any ordinary standard of “ exhibition ” excellence, 
The style of its treatment and execution seems more fitted for 
fresco decoration than for an easel picture. In breadth and 
power of colour, which is quite Titianesque in key, it shames 
every work hung near it. The life-sized female head which, 
under the title of “The Wife of Pygmalion” (323), Mr. Watts 
also exhibits, is a picture which artists, rather than the general 
public, will admire. Grand as it is in motive, and truthful to 
nature in its modelling of neck and shoulder, there are portions 
of this study which we find it difficult to accept as right 
whether we judge from an ideal or realistic point of view. Take, 
for instance, the hair, which is neither like hair nor typical of 
of hair. It is painty, and quite unworthy of Mr. Watts’s brush. 
The colour of the cheeks is unnaturally pink in hue, and 
wants gradation. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, it is 
impossible to deny that there are qualities in this work, which, 
probably, no other English painter could have realized with 
equal success. 


We suppose as long as art exists in this country, Shake- 
speare will furnish a mine of incident and suggestive thought, 
from which our native artists will continue to derive their 
inspiration. Hamlet’s kindly remembrance of poor Yorick has 
furnished Mr. Calderon with a capital subject—the youthful 
Prince of Denmark riding on the jester’s back in a fair sea- 
bound garden, while the ladies of the court in the picturesque 
costume of their day, sit gossiping beneath the trees. The 
group is skilfully and naively arranged, the action of the merry 
fair-haired boy natural and childlike. Of colour there is per- 
haps here and there somewhat too violent a contrast, and the 
technical execution might have been a little more refined 
with advantage ; but, taken as a whole, this is a most success- 
ful picture. 


Time and space will only allow us to give a passing word of 
praise to such portraits as that of Mrs. Charles Dickens, junior, 
by Mr. G. D. Leslie, admirable though it is in many respects. 
Nor can we dwell as long as we could wish to do on the excel- 
lence of a little title-less study of a monk (346) by Mr. E. 
Radford, whose name, if we mistake not, is a young one in the 
Royal Academy catalogue. Mr. Leighton’s “ Ariadne” (328) 
deserves, and no doubt has elsewhere had, a longer mention ; but 
to say the truth, after returning again and again to this picture, 
we cannot deplore Ariadne’s death more sincerely than we lament 
the choice of such a subject. The life-size representation of a 
corpse, fair as its form may have been in “sensible warm 
motion,” is at best a dismal thing to paint, or look at when 
painted; and in Mr. Leighton’s “ Ariadne” we find nothing 
else but the melancholy olive-green drapery half-shrouding the 
rock on which it lies, and the dull lack-lustre blue of lifeless 
sea beyond. This accomplished painter has, however, fully 
sustained his reputation in the field of art this season by other 
works, some of which we have already described, while others 
remain for future notice. 


Three pictures by Mr. Frith hang in the Middle Room. Of 
these No. 340 illustrates the well-known scene from “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” in which Tony measures height with Miss Neville, 
and ungallantly cracks her head with the back of his own. 
However amusing this incident may be, seen across the foot- 
lights, we cannot help thinking it hardly worthy of careful 
record on canvas. A broad dramatic joke which requires 
delineative study of character, of costume, and appointments, 
falls very flat in translation at a painter’s hands. Mr. Frith 
has dipped into Stérne for two other subjects. His scene with 
“the French innkeeper’s daughter” (167) is revived with all 
the point and wit of the original description; and though we 
should have failed, but for the text, to discover any coquetry 
in the lady’s face, the other head is admirably conceived and 
thoroughly characteristic. For “ Sterne’s Maria” (320) we 
cannot say as much. She is a pretty-looking creature, but 
might be any one’s Maria for what distinctive charm she may 
possess. The landscape background of this picture is singu- 
larly cold and unreal in effect. A fifth production of Mr. 
Frith’s prolific brush this year is the portrait of Mr. Sothern, 
excellent as a likeness, and painted with great breadth and 
power. 


Of all Sir Francis Grant’s portraits that of old “Tom Hills,” 
the Surrey huntsman (339), hale, hearty, and English to the 
backbone, is, to our taste, the most satisfactory. Here we 
must take our leave of the “ Middle Room,” without forgetting 
to mention one or two other works which hang on its walls 
and which are well worth inspection. These are Mr. Perugini’s 
“Daphne” (344), Mr. A. B. Houghton’s garden scene (369), 
“the Chiswick Cedars” (313) by Mr. MacCallum, and Mr. 
Pettie’s “ Tussle with a Highland Smuggler ” (331). 
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MUSIC. 


Tue performances at the two opera houses during the past 
week have offered but slight occasion for special comment. 
At the Royal Italian Opera Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots” 
was given on Friday week for the first time these two years— 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca and Signor Mario being the Valentina 
and the Raoul, as in previous performances. In the great 
duet with Marcel before the duel; in the scene of the plot 
against the Huguenots; and in the culminating point of the 
musical interest, the elaborate and impassioned duet with Raoul, 
in which each seeks the preservation of the other from the 
impending massacre—in all these points Malle. Lucca’s per- 
formance was full of force and intention, as of alternate bril- 
liancy and pathos in vocal execution. The Raoul of Signor 
Mario, although in some instances betraying that his voice is 
not what it was, displayed all that intense dramatic passion 
and those high artistic qualities which the impersonation of 
this part so eminently requires. A Raoul who can merely 
warble would be intolerable in the many situations requiring 
the gallant bearing of a high-bred cavalier and the realization 
of deeply emotional feeling. Nor were flashes of former vocal 
power wanting—in the duel septuor, where Raoul’s is the 
leading voice, the high B flat in the chest voice (the movement 
transposed half a note lower) was forthcoming with resonance 
and quality. Again, too, in the great duet with Valentina at the 
outbreak of the massacre, Signor Mario acted with grand energy 
and sang with much of the power of ten years back. Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington sang the music of Margarita di Valois 
with the French grace of style and light flexibility which are 
its proper characteristics; and Mdlle. Grossi gave that of the 
page Urbano with considerable effect, notwithstanding an ex- 
cessive use of the vibrato, which is now becoming a prevalent 
vice among Italian singers; another instance of this defect 
being furnished by the Marcel of Signor Colini. 
gentleman’s début, as Bertram in “ Roberto,” we spoke in the 
Loxpon Review of April 25. His more recent performance 
can scarcely be considered an advance on his first effort. The 
excessive tremolo in which he indulged on this occasion is 
especially unsuited to the music of Marcel, the characteristic 
of which throughout is of stern, rugged determination and 
inflexible energy. 
Signor Colini did, conveyed an effect of tremulous fear rather 
than the intended impression of almost fierce and defiant trust. 
This gentleman has many good qualities of voice and style, 
which would be heard to better advantage in some other parts. 
M. Petit, too, although in some respects an excellent Saint 


Of this | 





To sing the Lutheran chorale, therefore, as | 


Bris (especially in the conspiracy scene), was occasionally led | 


to make its way from the Italian to the French school. Signor 
Cotogni, who was the Nevers, gave good dramatic effect to his 
share in the conspiracy scene, and gained the customary 
applause in the demonstrative passage denouncing the mur- 
derous portion of the plot. The next quasi-novelty at this 
establishment will be the revival of “ La Figlia del Reggimento,” 
with Mdlle. Patti as Maria. 

Madame Arabella Goddard commenced, on Monday, a series 
of three recitals which are to include the whole of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Lieder ohne Woérte ”—forty-eight with the recently- 
published eighth book—besides the three Preludes, three Studies, 
and two Sonatas which have also only just found publication 
from the hitherto unknown posthumous works of Mendelssohn. 
At the first recital sixteen of the “ Lieder,” well selected and 
contrasted, were given with that command of power in execu- 
tion and grace and refinement of style which Madame Goddard 
has so often before exemplified in similar performances. Nos. 1 
and 2 of the “Etudes” and No. 1 of the “ Preludes” were 
played on this occasion for the first time in public, and 
exercised the charm which might be expected from such exqui- 
site productions of high genius. Of the pieces themselves we 
lately spoke’ in detail when announcing their publication, and 
have only now to record their first public performance with a 
power and finish and an appreciative feeling worthy of the 
compositions, 

The first of three recitals of pianoforte music, by Herr 
Antoine Rubinstein, given at the Hanover Square Rooms on 
Saturday morning, was a very remarkable performance in 
many respects. The programme consisted of fifteen pieces, of 
various styles, and mostly of the highest order of difficulty, 
all played- from memory. In the execution of these Herr 
Rubinstein exhibited merits and demerits of such extreme 
degrees as to offer one of the greatest paradoxes tve have ever 
encountered in musical art. His power of producing a volume 
of tone from the instrument is absolutely marvellous, and this 
without breaking a hammer or a string, as commonly done by 





many of the disciples of the Liszt school as by the master him- 
self. Herr Rubinstein’s enormous force is combined with a 
pliant flexibility and elasticity that preclude such rude results; 
and his command of the most elaborate and intricate mecha- 
nical difficulties is complete—all which qualities were exem- 
plified in his performance of a transcription of Beethoven’s 
overture to ‘“ Egmont,” wondrous as an executive display, 
and a reproduction of the features of the orchestral score by 
a single pair of hands. In the same composer’s last (thirty- 
second) solo sonata, in Schumann’s great variations in C sharp 
minor, in Handel’s air with variations in D minor, and in 
other pieces, we had, in each, instances of the anomaly in 
Herr Rubinstein’s playing to which we have already referred. 
After playing the greater portion of each movement with grand 
energy and emphasis, with alternate splendour of tone and 
refined grace and elevation of style, Herr Rubinstein’s impulse 
and enthusiasm, so excellent when under control, merged 
(generally towards a closing climax) into the wildest ungoverned 
impetuosity—frenzy one might say—of force and speed, turn- 
ing into caricature what had hitherto been exciting unmixed 
admiration and approval. ‘Two of the shorter pieces offered 
each a curiously complete illustration of these provoking con- 
tradictions in Herr Rubinstein’s playing. Domenico Scarlatti’s 
sonata in A major was taken throughout at an exaggerated 
speed, and with a demonstrative power as far removed as 
possible from the effect intended by the graceful old harpsichord 
writer. The wild haste, too, with which it was played rendered 
it impossible even for Herr Rubinstein’s nimble fingers to insure 
the right note in the incessant crossing of the left hand. On 
the other side, a notturno of John Field was given with such 
perfection of execution, taste, and style as to render it difficult 
of belief that the player was in both instances the same. We 
have seldom met with anything more annoying than the exist- 
ence of such inequalities in such a player. Herr Rubinstein 
has simply to exercise some self-control over his impulsive 
enthusiasm, some forbearance from those wild escapades into 
which he allows himself to be hurried, to be one of the grandest 
and most admirable interpreters of great pianoforte music we 
have ever had. 

The fourth New Philharmonic concert on Wednesday offered 
a rather coarse performance of Beethoven’s great overture in C, 
Op. 124 (* Weihe des Hauses ”), so much better given at the 
third concert of the elder Philharmonic Society ; a rather 
better but by no means perfect rendering of Spohr’s noble 
“Power of Sound” symphony; Auber’s light and pretty 
* Domino Noir” overture; Weber’s Clarinet Concerto, excel- 
lently played by Mr. Lazarus; and Mendelssohn’s “ Serenade 
and Allegro giojoso” for pianoforte, given with more force 


into the prevalent vice already alluded to, and which bids fair | and hardness than delicacy and precision by Signor Andreoli, 


_ brother, we believe, of the pianist of that name formerly known 








here. The singers were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Signor Gardoni. 

The last of the present series of concerts of Mr. Joseph 
Barnby’s choir took place on Wednesday night, when the per- 
formances consisted chiefly of old madrigals, modern part-songs, 
and vocal solos by Mdlle. Pauline Lucca and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The singing of the choir was best in some of the most familiar 
of the madrigals and part-songs; in Bach’s sublime eight-part 
motet, “ I wrestle and pray,” the want of better acquaintance 
with the music and longer preparation were evident. The vocal 
pieces were well contrasted by some extremely clever pianoforte 
playing by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who gave Beethoven’s 
variations and fugue, Op. 35; and two of the posthumous 
études of Mendelssohn just published and first played in public 
by Madame Arabella Goddard, as noticed above. | 

We are now in the midst of the season of benefit concerts, 
which bid fair to be more numerous this year than ever. That 
of Mr. Lindsay Sloper took place on Monday, when that gentle- 
man proved that his occupation as a teacher has not deprived 
him of any of his former powers as a player. In Chopin’s 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise for the piano Mr. Sloper dis- 
played high qualities of execution and style. Several of Mr. 
Sloper’s pupils gave evidence, by various clever performances, 
of the value of his instruction. The co-operation of Mdlle. 
Patti, Signor Mario, and other celebrities of the Royal Italian 
Opera, gave special attraction to Mr. Sloper’s programme. 

The concert of Madame Sainton-Dolby and M. Sainton, on 
Wednesday morning, of course included the expressive singing 
of the former and the brilliant violin-playing of the latter. The 
lady gave Mozart’s beautiful “ L’Addio,” and several songs 
and ballads of a more popular description; and her husband 
an Adagio and Rondo, by David (of Leipzig). This concert 
also had special vocal attractions in the singing of Mdlle. 
Titiens, Mdlle. Nilsson, and most of the other principal singers 


| of Her Majesty’s Opera. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


BISHOP PERCY’S FOLIO MANUSCRIPT.* 


We have on previous occasions noticed with commendation 
the earlier parts of this excellent issue, and we have now to 
record its completion. The final volume is provided with a 
Glossary, which appears to be full and interesting, and with an 
“ Index of Names, Subjects, and Phrases,” which wi!l facilitate 
reference to the various ballads. In a general preface to the 
whole work, supplied by Mr. F. J. Furnivall under the rather 
affected title of “ Forewords,” the story of this edition of the 
celebrated “ Folio Manuscript ” of Bishop Percy is briefly told. 
It appears that until recently the treasure was kept by the 
Bishop’s descendants very jealously at Ecton Hall, near North- 
ampton. Even the Percy Society was not allowed to see it. 
Many eminent antiquaries attempted, but in vain, to penetrate 
its secrets; and on one occasion, in the winter of 1815, when 
Dr. Dibdin was staying at Ecton Hall, and was permitted to 
examine the book, he was stopped on its being discovered that 
he was making certain copies from it. The reason for this con- 
duct was stated to be that some member of the family might 
perhaps, one day or other, like to edit the MS. himself. How- 
ever, no such literary enthusiast appeared, and still the refusals 
went on. About six years ago, Mr. Furnivall tried to get 
access to the MS., but failed. He tried again when starting 
the Early English Text Society, and again failed. Once more 
he tried at a later date, and once more he was disappointed. 
Ultimately, Professor Child, an American gentleman, added an 
offer of £50 to Mr. Furnivall’s of £100, through Mr. Thurston 
Holland, a friend both of the Professor and of the owners of 
the folio; “and this last attempt succeeded.” Mr. Furnivall 
and his friends “ obtained the right to hold the MS. for six 
months, and make and print one copy of it. This six months 
the owners kindly extended from time to time to thirteen, to 
enable all the proofs and revises to be read with the MS. before 
it was returned to them.” It appears that the original is to be 
sold to the British Museum, where it will doubtless be conned 
in many succeeding ages by the curious in early English. Con- 
sidering the great size of the work, the difficulties of the old 
and damaged manuscript, and the many obstacles presented by 
the antique spelling and punctuation (which have here been 
strictly followed, with very slight exceptions), it is surprising 
that the whole of the poems should have been copied, anno- 
tated, prefaced, and printed, in so short a space as thirteen 
months. The editors and their assistants have certainly a right 
to congratulate themselves on the completion of their task, 
which must have been one of very great labour, and which 
they have discharged with signal ability, learning, and in- 
dustry. ‘The expenses of such a production have been serious, 
and indeed it appears that the debt on the book is more 
than £800. We trust that the projectors will not be 
allowed to suffer; in any case, the literary public will owe 
them a debt of gratitude for placing within general reach a 
work which throws so much light on the rise of English poetry. 
In considering it, however, with reference to the development 
of our literature, some caution must always be observed. The 
MS. is less ancient than several of the pieces it contains, and it 
is probable enough that the transcriber occasionally made 


alterations in the phraseology of the ballads, as Percy himself 


did afterwards (though doubtless not to the same extent), to 
suit his own tastes. It was not a critical or antiquarian age in 
which the old folio was compiled, and the penman doubtless 
had no literary object in view, but simply sought his own 
gratification. 
to a date subsequent to 1650, though two authorities at the 
Record Office whom Mr. Furnivall consulted think it belongs 
to the reign of James I. This, however, cannot be, as the 
later pieces contain one on the taking of Banbury in 1642, 
another on the siege of Newark in 1643, and a third 


also belongs to the latter year. At any rate, the collection 
must have been made at a very different date from that of 
some of the poems, and a degree of modernization may possibly 
have crept in. The dialect, moreover, seems to indicate a 
Lancashire origin on the part of the copyist, for the pro- 
vincialisms of that portion of England are frequently used, and 
this may have been in some cases a source of corruption. 
Percy thought that the MS. was made by Thomas Blount, 
author of some law books, “A Journey to Jerusalem,” and 





* Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript. Ballads and Romances. Edited by John 
W. Hales, M.A., and Frederick J, Furnivall, M.A. (assisted by Professor Child, 
W. Chappell, Esq, &c.) Vol. I, Part II1,—Vol. Il. Part Il.—Vol, III. London: 
Triibner & Co, 





The handwriting is assigned by Sir F. Madden | 


other works, who was a native of Worcestershire, and a 
barrister of the Middle Temple; but Mr. Furnivall thinks a 
man of Blount’s training would hardly have executed such a 
work in the style in which it comes to us. The MS, is 
described by our authority as “a ‘scrubby, shabby, paper’ 
book—about fifteen and a half inches long by five and a half 
wide, and about two inches thick—which has lost some of its 
pages, both at the beginning and end,” and has been further 
injured by the binder to whom Percy sent it, who, in 
“ ploughing” the edges, has docked some of the top and bottom 
lines in various parts of the volume. The original editor found 
it “lying dirty on the floor under a bureau in the parlour” of 
his friend Humphrey Pitt, of Shiffnall in Shropshire, in whose 
house it was used by the maids to light the fire. It was 
made over to Percy, who kept it in a ragged and torn 
condition until he desired to lend it to Johnson. At that 
time Perey was vicar of Easton Maudit, Northampton- 
shire, and in the summer of 1764 Johnson paid him a visit 
at the vicarage, where the publication of the “ Reliques” 
was probably debated. It was Shenstone, however, who first 
suggested the printing of a selection from the folio, and he was 
to have assisted in the editing, but first illness and then death 
prevented him. As it was, Percy had the advice and co-opera- 
tion of most of the eminent poets and scholars of the day, from 
some of whom he received additional ballads, which in the 
published volumes supply the place of several contained in the 
MS., but which the reverend editor did not choose to inclade 
in his work. The book appeared in 1765, after a preparation 
extending over four or five years, and it is curious to find that 
for the first edition Percy received only one hundred guineas, 
though for subsequent issues the sums were increased. ‘The 
collection was sneered at by Warburton and Hurd, and but 
coldly received by Johnson, whose tastes were not at all in the 
direction of uncouth old ballad poetry. Nevertheless, the work 
was very successful, and it had unquestionably a great influence 
—not immediately felt, but working its way slowly and surely 
into the literary mind of the country—in inducing a return to 
a more fresh, natural, and spontaneous mode of poetical expres- 
sion, a more varied and lyrical versification, and a greater faith 
in the truth of nature, than had for along while prevailed. It 
also attracted attention to the editor, led the way to promotion, 
and finally inducted him into the Bishopric of Dromore, in 
Ireland, where he died in 1811, at the ripe age of eighty-two. 
In the “ Life of Bishop Percy,” furnished to the present work 
by the Rev. J. Pickford, M.A., a good deal of inquiry is made 
as to Percy’s origin—whether or not he was the son of a grocer 
at Bridgnorth, Shropshire. The Bishop himself claimed rela- 
tionship with the Dukes of Northumberland, and the Bishop’s 
family to this day deny the alleged humbleness of his parentage ; 
but it would seem from various records that his father really 
carried on the business alluded to. Why not? ‘The Bishop 
was ascholar, a good clergyman, and an amiable person, and it 
matters nothing what was the occupation of his father; 
though, as he had the weakness to stickle somewhat about 
his family, it is perhaps excusable to dwell a little on the actual 
fact. 

The most serious opposition to the “ Reliques” proceeded 
from Ritson. That able but vicious-tempered antiquary 
opened a tremendous fire on the new work, attacked it and the 
editor in terms of the coarsest abuse, and accused the latter of 
lying, hypocrisy, corruption, and forgery. The style of 
Ritson’s remarks was of course utterly incapable of justifica- 
tion ; but it is not to be denied that Percy laid himself open 
to suspicion, and his work to detraction, by the liberties he 
took with his originals, and the absence—especially in the first 
edition—of a sufficient intimation that the text of the ballads 
had been largely altered. The editor did indeed say that 
emendations had been introduced, and gaps supplied; but he 


| did not lead any one to suppose that some of the ballads 
_ were almost entirely re-written. 
a original “ Child of Elle” were extended to two hundred; large 
(“The King enjoys his rights again”) which apparently | 


The thirty-nine lines of the 


additions were made to “ Sir Cawline” and “ Sir Aldingar;” 
and “ Valentine and Ursine” is stated by Mr. Furnivall to 
have been entirely the Bishop’s own, and founded on the old 
prose romance of the same name, which forms the basis of the 
popular child’s story we have all read in our youthful days. 
“The extent to which Percy used his folio MS. in his ‘ Re- 
liques,’” says Mr. Furnivall, “has been concealed by his mis- 
statement, that of the pieces he published, ‘ the greater part of 
them are extracted from an ancient folio manuscript in the 
editor’s possession, which contains near two hundred poems, 
songs, and metrical romances.’ The ‘ Reliques’ (1st ed.) con- 
tains 176 pieces, and of these the folio is used only in 45; so 
that for Percy’s ‘greater part’ we should read ‘about one- 


., fourth,’ and, if his term ‘extracted’ is to be taken strictly, 
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‘not one-sixth.’”” The spurious matter was in fact much 
greater than could have been gathered from the editor’s ad- 
missions, and Ritson, detecting the modern style of much of 
the poetry, denounced the whole work as a fraud, with some 
show of reason, as Percy would never produce the original MS., 
though with a bitterness which was in itself inexcusable. 
Besides his additions, Percy indulged largely in suppression, and 
the present editors have laid us under considerable obligations 
by printing several very curious poems which Percy, for some 
reason which is not apparent, chose to suppress. In reviewing 
what has been done in the work before us, Mr. Furnivall 
says :— 


It is something to have helped to secure the MS. for the nation, 
something that ballads like ‘ The Child of Elle,’ ‘ Sir Cawline,’ ‘ Sir 
Andrew Bartton ’ (iii. 403), ‘Old Robin of Portingale’ (i. 235), can be 
read without Perey’s tawdry touches, something that ‘ Robin Hood 
and Randle Erle of Chestre’ get fresh clearness to our view, that a 
new Sir Lionell (i. 74) lives for us, and ‘ Balowe’ (iii. 518) is restored 
to its English home. It is more that we have now for the first time 
‘Eger & Grime’ in its earlier state, ‘Sir Lambewell’ (i. 142) besides, 
the ‘ Cavilere’s’ praise of his hawking (iii. 369), the complete ver- 
sion of ‘Scottish Feilde’ (i. 199), and ‘ Kinge Arthur’s Death’ 
(i. 487), the fullest of ‘ Flodden Feilde’ (i. 313), and the verse 
* Merline’ (i. 417), the ‘ Earle of Westmorlande’ (i. 292), * Bosworth 
Feilde’ (iii. 233), the curious poem of ‘John de Reeve’ (ii. 550), and 
the fine alliterative one of ‘Death and Liffe’ (iii. 56), with its 
gracious picture of Lady dame Life, awakening life and love in 
grass and tree, in bird aud man, as she speeds to her conquest over 
Death.” 


That Percy did not more completely indicate the degree of 
alteration which he introduced into the old ballads is to be 
regretted ; but the alterations themselves can hardly be blamed, 
since it is quite certain that without them the public—even 
the literary public of those days—would never have been 
induced to take any interest in the collection, and thus the 
particular good which it effected would have been lost. We 
have only to glance at the uncouth, perplexingly antique, and 
often fragmentary poems, as printed in the present volumes, 
to be sure that such a work could never have had any wide 
influence over the tastes of a people. The reproduction is 
most interesting on antiquarian grounds, and we are extremely 
glad to have it; but a hundred years ago it would have fallen 
still-born from the press. We wish Mr. Furnivall and his 
colleagues had not considered it their duty to gird so often and 
so sharply at the Bishop, as, whatever his literary faults and 
shortcomings, we are all under a great debt of gratitude to him 
for the publication of the “ Reliques.” 

We are pleased to find that the printing of the folio MS. is 
to be followed’ by the issue of other collections of a similar 
kind, for the editing of which a “ Ballad Society ” is about to 
be established. In the prospectus of this society we read :— 


“ The known collections of printed ballads are the Pepys at Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge; the Roxburghe, the Bagford, and the 
King’s-Library Political Ballads, in the British Museum ; the Ashmole, 
Douce, and Rawlinson at Oxford; Mr. Euing’s at Glasgow (from 
Bishop Heber’s Library) ; and small ones in the Autiquaries’ Society, 
&c. Manuscript ballads are also at Oxford and elsewhere. The 
Ballad Society proposes to print the whole of these collections, so far 
as it can, with copies of the original wood-cuts to such of the ballads 
as have them, and Introductions when needed. 

“Were the Pepys collection a public one, it would be the first 
chosen for issue by the society ; but the Fellows of Magdalene have 
for some time had the intention of some day printing the collection 
themselves—are indeed now indexing it—and they may carry out 
their intention independently of the Ballad Society. A proposal has 
been made to them either to act in union with the society, or no 
longer to delay the publication of their ballads,—which men of letters 
have desired any time these hundred years without getting them,— 
either by themselves or by the society. It is hoped that the result 
of this proposal will be the speedy appearance of the Pepys 
collection, 

“Pending the settlement of this question, a band-list of all the 
other printed collections accessible to the public will be made, and 
issued to subscribers to the Ballad Society, to show what work lies 
before it and them. Unless any of the provincial sets prove more 
valuable than they have appeared on a hasty glance to be, the British 
Museum collections—the Roxburghe and Bagford—will be taken in 
hand, and produced as quickly as funds and editors’ leisure will allow. 
Dr. Rimbault and Mr. William Chappell, whose long study of ballads 
and ballad literature is so well known, and whose knowledge has been 
80 often tried and proved to be sound, have already kindly undertaken 
to act as editors of the ballads, and the Rev. Alexander Dyce has 
promised general help. Other aid will be forthcoming when called for, 
and the manuscript ballads will be produced when Mr. Furnivall, or 
whcever their editor may be, has had time to colleet them.” 


In the parts now before us of the work we have been con- 
sidering, we observe two interesting essays: one on the term 
“ Bondman,” and the class it represented in old times, by Mr. 
Farnivall; the other, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, on “ Allitera- 
tive Poetry.” We can only refer to these by name; but they 
will be found to add to the value of the book. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW POEM 


“Tue Spanisu Gypsy ” will be looked for with great interest, 
and with much pleasure, and, perhaps, laid aside with a little 
disappointment. Rare and striking excellences of thought 
and expression meet one in almost every page—merits suffi- 
ciently detinite and numerous to float any work of literature. 
And yet we fail to find in these some distinguishing excellence 
only possible in a poem. Now this is one of the most obvious 
tests of a poem. Verse as a vehicle is supposed to give freer 
scope than prose—to admit subtleties of expression and 
ingenuities of thought which it would be impossible to render 
fully in prose. The peculiar and very beautiful merits of “The 
Spanish Gypsy” seem to us never to get beyond the corre- 
sponding merits in George Eliot’s prose works. The author 
works freely enough in verse (the cadence of her lines is often 
quite perfect, and some of her lyrical efforts are charming), yet 
verse does not appear to grant her special facilities. Not only 
does The Spanish Gypsy ” want the vivid light and glamour 
of a true poem, but we cannot help fancying that the materials 
of the story would have been better worked out had George 
Eliot told the tale in prose. Constantly we find her hovering 
on the verge of that humorous detail which is so grateful in her 
novels, which is inadmissible among the calm dignities of a 
poetic narrative. 


**Enter the Duke, Pablo, and Annibal, 
Exit the cat, retreating toward the dark.” 


In a novelist’s description of the entrance of a visitor into 
an astrologer’s chamber, the disappearance of the cat into a 
gloomy corner would be inevitable; here it is gratuitous, and 
seems to put the cat on a level of importance with the Dake 
and Pablo. This is a solitary and, perhaps, insignificant 
instance of a constraint which is visible throughout the story. 
The reader becomes conscious of a desire on the part of the 
author to break away into the digressive details of a novel, 
because he sees imperfect hints of such digressions. Instead of 
giving her greater latitude, the exigencies of verse seem to 
impose awkward limits upon the author. Certainly the form 
of the poem is calculated to afford as much latitude as any 
poetic form may. ‘The Spanish Gypsy” consists of a series 
of dramatic fragments, joined by certain nexus of narrative, in 
which the author explains, describes, and fills up those blanks 
which are unavoidable in a dramatic poem. So far the form of 
the poem resembles the form of a novel. ‘The dramatis 
persone are made to disclose their character in conversation ; 
and that again is supplemented by the suggestions of the 
author. George Eliot could not have chosen any poetic form 
affording her greater license; but that license seems only to 
have permitted her to write a transfused and ennobled novel. 

The most obvious merits of “The Spanish Gypsy ” are the 
mental analyses with which it abounds, and the consequent 
vivid delineations of character. The powerful action of the 
story, its vicissitudes and striking positions, give of course 
valuable aid in this direction. The gipsy chief, Zarca, is father 
of the heroine, Fedalma, a girl who was stolen from her kindred 
in her youth and educated among the Spaniards. She is 
betrothed to Duke Sylva, who, at the opening of the tale, holds 
the Spanish town of Bedmar against the Moors. Zarca reveals 
himself to Fedalma, points out to her the duty she, as the 
prospective Queen of the Gipsies, owes to her people, and per- 
suades her to forsake the Duke and fly from Bedmar. Duke 
Sylva, under pretence of illness, resigns his command and 
secretly steals away in search of Fedalma, whom he finds 
among her father’s people. A powerful scene ensues, in which 
Fedalma, having to choose between her allegiance to her father 
and her love for the Duke, resolves to abide by the former; 
whereupon the Duke determines to give up everything for her 
sake and becomes a gipsy, taking the prescribed oath of 
obedience to Zarca. He joins in an enterprise, the aim of 
which he does not know; and in the dark, when the Moors and 
gipsies have entered Bedmar, he slays some of his old companions 
and friends. When he discovers this his remorse is terrible, 
and in his passion he stabs Zarca, who dies in committing the 
safety of his people into his daughter’s hands. The dying chief 
also commands his. followers to let the Duke go free. Still 
loving each other, but separated by an impassable barrier, the 
Duke and Fedalma part; he goes to Rome for absolution, and 
resolves to win back his honour as a Spanish nobleman; she 
embarks with her people for Africa; and so the poem ends. 
The admirable manner in which the characters of these persons, 
and many others of less note in the story (especially Juan and 
Pepita), are traced, and filled in, and completed, is quite worthy 
of the author of “Adam Bede.” Nor do we find wanting, with 





* The Spanish Gypsy: a Poem. By George Eliot, London: Blackwood, 
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these subtler psychological studies, the happy, suggestive, and 
oftentimes humorous descriptions of outside manners and habits 
which made the creator of Mrs. Poyser famous. Blasco, in “ The 
Spanish Gypsy,” seems to have walked out of the village ale- 
house in “ Silas Marner ” and somehow got himself a Spanish 
dress and a seat in a Spanish hostelry. 


* Blasco is his name, 
A prosperous silversmith from Aragon ; 
In speech not silvery, rather tuned as notes 
From a deep vessel made of plenteous iron, 
Or some great bell of slow but certain swing 
That, if you only wait, will tell the hour 
As well as flippant clocks that strike in haste 
And set off chiming a superfluous tune.” 


Juan’s appearance is very cleverly hit off— 


* Walks up and down 
And snuffs the orange-flowers and shoots a pea 
To hit a streak of light let through the awning. 
Has a queer face: eyes large as plums, a nose 
Small, round, uneven, like a bit of wax 
Melted and cooled by chance.” 


As we have before hinted, the author seems to have expended 
her full power in analyzing and describing the mental moods 
produced by the conflict of circumstance. It would be im- 
possible to give the reader any impression of the subtlety and 
power of these efforts otherwise than by long quotations; and 
for these we lack space. The self-communings of Duke Sylva, 
when he endeavours to justify himself for his abandoning his 
trust and swearing allegiance to Zarca are most admirably 
delineated— 


* Thus Sylva, inwardly debating, all his ear 
Turned into audience of a twofold mind ; 
For even in tumult full-fraught consciousness 
Had plenteous being for a Self aloof 
That gazed and listened, like a soul in dreams 
Weaving the wondrous tale it marvels at.” 


Scarcely less searching and beautiful are the occasional pas- 
sages of philosophic reflections occurring throughout the book. 
Here and there they may seem to anticipate a train of thought 
only possible in our later times; but the reader will gladly 
pardon the anachronism for the sake of the light and culture 
which they display. “Two angels,” says Sephardo, the astro- 
loger, 
* puide 

The path of man, both aged and yet young, 

As angels are, ripening through endless yeare. 

On one he leans; some call her Memory, 

And some, Tradition ; and her voice is sweet, 

With deep, mysterious accords ; the other, 

Floating above, holds down a lamp which streams 

A light divine and searching on the earth, 

Compelling eyes and footsteps. Memory yields, 

Yet clings with loving check, and shines anew 

Reflecting all the rays of that bright lamp 

Our angel Reason holds. We had not walked 

But for Tradition ; we walk evermore 

To higher paths, by brightening Reason’s lamp.” 


We can add but a word about the lyrics scattered freely up 
and down the story. One or two are most charming; the 
majority seem to us to be too ingenious and literary. They 
want the sensuous simplicity of the true lyric—a quality which 
many of Mr. Morris’s lyrics, to quote a recent example, possess. 
In the song beginning “ Maiden crowned with glossy black- 
ness” there is a very clever imitation of the assonances of the 
Spanish ballad; but perhaps the finest lyric in the volume is 
that sung by Pablo— 


‘The world is great: the birds all fly from me, 
The stars are golden frait upon a tree 
All out of reach: my little sister went, 
And I am lonely. 


The world is great: I tried to mount the hill 
Above the pines, where the light lies go still, 
But it rose higher : little Lisa went, 

And I am lonely. 


The world is great : the wind comes rushing by, 
I wonder where it comes from ; sea-birds cry 
And hart my beart : my little sister went, 

And I am lonely.” 


We have altogether failed in our purpose if we have not 
convinced the reader that “'The Spanish Gypsy” is worth 
reading and ought to be read; although at the same time 
we are mistaken if he does not regret that so much of George 
Eliot’s time—which is very valuable to the English world— 
should have been spent in struggling with the difficulties of a 
vehicle which does not seem to suit the special bent of her 
powers. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


WE do not know that any philanthropist, in his efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind has ever investigated the 
influence which velveteen, as an article of dress, is capable of 
exercising upon the human being. It is just possible that 
those who indulge their fancy for attiring themselves in this 
particular kind of garment may, in private life, be very worthy 
and estimable persons, but we doubt whether in the whole 
range of fiction there is to be found a man in velveteens who is 
not completely given over to villainy. When you have reached 
that point in a novel where Velveteens comes forward to take 
his part in the plot, you may make up your mind for a constant 
repetition of atrocities until either by means of an execution or a 
marriage you get rid of the objectionable creature. There is, how- 
ever, an agreeable feature about this article of dress for which 
both the reader and the reviewer can never be sufficiently grateful, 
It affords a most trustworthy clue to the contents of the novel. 
You are morally certain that velveteens are universally associated 
with mystery, and if you only will use some discretion in choosing 
between secret murder, illegitimacy, and the cheating of a 
youthful heir, there is very little difficulty in guessing at the 
whole plot. In the very first chapter of “The Knave of Clubs” 
this useful personage appears in his old well-known, thoroughly 
conventional aspect. He is bow legged. His uncared-for 
condition is disclosed by the circumstance that his garters 
are without buttons, for, as the author observes, “ it should be 
a wife’s duty, or a kind sister’s to look after the repairs neces- 
sary for the tidiness of his wardrobe,” and his countenance, 
naturally unhandsome, “ has many evil passions stamped upon 
it, and a sinister impression imparted by the almost total 
closing of the left eye.” When we add that this worthy is in 
the habit of constantly misapplying his h’s, and of inwardly 
swearing, and that he is always accompanied by a furious bull- 
dog, “ fat and bloated from the long indulgence of every brutal 
passion,” our readers will at once recognise in him an exquisite 
creation of low villainy. As the opposite extremes of society 
always meet in crime, and as high and low scoundrels 
invariably hunt in couples, we are not surprised to find Richard 
Turnbull, the person in velveteens, meeting a tall man, who, 
closely wrapped in a dark mackintosh, wearing a felt hat 
slouched over his eyes, and advancing in rapid stride, mutters 
“follow me” in a slow tone, and proceeds upon a very 
interesting course of crime. Earle Delvayne, the last comer, 
meets Turnbull the following night at the stables of Sir Gilbert 
Challoner, and then Turnbull, in return for £1,000 bribe paid 
by Delvayne, doses Sir Gilbert’s horse Saracen, an Ascot 
favourite. Mr. Delvayne has two objects which he hopes to 
achieve by this crime. He wants to secure the race for his own 
mare Donna, and he at the same time desires to effect the ruin 
of Sir Gilbert, who has staked everything upon Saracen’s 
success, as a step towards obtaining the hand of Laura 
Challoner, Sir Gilbert’s only daughter. On the day of the 
race, Laura is led away by Delvayne from the carriage in which 
she is with her mother, wanders over the course with him, 
receives and returns his very burning protestations of affection, 
is told her fortune by a gipsey who promises her the warm 
affection “ of a dark gentleman,” and she sees her lover’s horse 
win and her father ruined. There is some vigorous writing in 
the description of the race, and it has the additional advantage 
of being sufficiently inaccurate to be entertaining. Tattenham 
Corner is carried across from Epsom to Ascot, and the race is so 
conducted that Donna and Saracen leave all the other com- 
petitors far behind, having everything to themselves, and 
maintaining the struggle sufficiently long for the betting 
men to do a large stroke of business during the race. The 
arrangement by which the race is brought to a termination is 
charmingly improbable and dramatically effective. Saracen is 
in perfect form at the commencement of the race, gives no sign 
of the “ball” which had been given him, and no indication 
whatever of feeling unwell until within fifty yards of the winning- 
post, when ke falls down on his knees and rolls over his jockey. 
The remainder of the novel mainly confines itself to the loves 
of Delvayne and Laura. ‘The lady is almost continually 
occupied in changing her affections. She is fond of George 
Etherege, devotedly attached to Delvayne, and madly in love 
with a Roman Catholic priest, ‘a man of gigantic height 
and apparently great strength of limb, his broad chest and 
strong, firm shoulders displaying the most Herculean propor- 
tions,” and whose “ proud heart” was in the habit of “ heaving 





* The Knave of Clubs. A Novel. By Nannie Lambert. Two vols. London: 
Charles J. Skeet. 


Prosy Jane; or, the Puritan’s Bequest, By Gregory Graves, M.A. Two vols. 
London: Virtue & Co. 


Grace Stanley ; or, A Visit to Heatherdale Hall. London: Saunders, Otley, 
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like a mighty sea” upon the slightest provocation. To this 
gentleman, who evidently desires to make the most of himself, 
as we find him now and then “ standing upon the rug, 
his head thrown back, and the splendid proportions of his 
figure displayed to admirable advantage by the attitude which 
he had unconsciously assumed,” Laura has no hesitation in 
declaring the state of her heart :— . 


*¢T need not tell you who it is that I love so wildly. It is you! 
Yes, you may glare at me. I don’t care. I am mad, desperate; or 
I would not make this unmaidenly avowal. You must have known 
that I loved you. You could not help knowing it. I never left the 
house, scarcely the room, for a single instant during your illness; 
that illness occasioned by the torture of your own spirit, and the 
excitement of your well-remembered interview with me in the study 
below stairs. I say I rarely left yon; it was my hand that minis- 
tered to your comfort and refreshment; and, although I never 
thought you would live to thank me, nor to know who it was that 
had hovered so unceasingly about you, I was blest in the thought 
of being near you, and of hearing you speak my name, as you did 
sometimes did in sleep, or in the ravings of delirium. Now you 
know all. Can you help me ?’” 


He does not help her, and she is at length forced into a 
marriage with Delvayne, and, as might be expected, renders 
both herself and him thoroughly unhappy. George Etherege 
marries Laura’s cousin Caroline, in gratitude to that young 
lady, for preventing, by her personal interposition, a duel 
between him and Delvayne, and the author leads us to expect 
that we have not seen the last of the remainder of the characters. 
“The Knave of Clubs ” is not the worst novel we have read this 
year, and we think it would have been more entertaining if the 
author had not given way to that absurd fashion which some 
novelists have for filling their pages with persons of title. 
Baronets, the ladies,and their daughters are very agreeable people 
in their proper places, but when we find them indulging in the 
conversation and ideas of shopmen and milliners’ apprentices, 
they by no means appear to advantage. We are told that 
Margaret St. Leger, the Abbé de Morin, and “ Laura’s gentle 
child” may at some future time find their memories preserved 
in a sequel to this novel. If so, we shall be very glad to hear 
something more of them; but we suggest to the author that she 
might with advantage let them descend somewhat in the scale 
of society, and approach a little nearer to human nature than 
they do now. 

Nursing, especially when it takes places in a country house, 
and the nurse is a young lady of exquisite beauty and an 
amiable disposition, and the nursed a young gentleman who 
possesses all the interest hich a long ancestry, considerable 
wealth, and a broken leg can inspire, so invariably leads to 
love and matrimony that the conclusion of ‘‘ Prosy Jane” is 
rather disappointing. Prosy Jane is the sister of a young 
farmer, who, seeing a horse rush riderless along the road, looks 
for and discovers a gentleman lying insensible a few hundred 
yards from his house. The injured man, who turns out to be 
a Welsh gentleman, the son of Sir Robert Chesney, is tenderly 
nursed by Jane, and on his recovery introduces her to his 
family and friends, who number among them almost as many 
lords, ladies, and honourables as figure in the pages of the last 
novel. But although Jane and Mr. Chesney entertain a very 
warm feeling of affection for one another, the lady will not 
venture upon anything more than love, and there is scarcely 
even a prospect of matrimony at the end of the novel. There 
are, of course, a great many other young people introduced 
into the story, who have their own affairs of the heart, and 
whose loves terminate in marriages which give promise of 
infinite happiness and large families. The novel also derives 
the usual amount of interest from the introduction of an old 
family mystery, indelible blood-stains, a mysterious murder, 
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an ancient prophecy and its fulfilment, but these portions of | 


the novel are somewhat difficult to follow, inasmuch as they are 
inseparably associated with a Welsh pedigree of interminable 
length, and are presented to the reader through the medium ot 


with “ fondest love to aunt and the baby,” and those protesta- 
tions of affection in which the more youthful members of the 
fair sex are so frequently in the habit of indulging towards one 
another. There is however a pleasing air of probability given 
to the prophecy and it accompaniments by the ingenuity with 
which they are worked up with some of the events of the 
civil wars. The dialogue of the novel might be described as 
lively and agreeable if it were not protracted to an undue 
extent, and allowed to drift into a sort of wordiness, which 
has a tendency not only to weary the reader, but sadly inter- 
rupts the current of the story. Subject to these defects, 
however, “ Prosy Jane” may be described as a story of more 
than average interest, and it has undoubtedly the advantage 
of being written in excellent taste. 














“Grace Stanley” can scarcely be regarded as a novel in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. It has neither plot nor 
passion, and but the very smallest modicum of love. Even 
that lurks until the very end of the volume, as if hesitating to 
put in an appearance. Grace is a young English lady, living 
with her mother in a small village in Brittany. She is invited 
to pay a long visit at the house of a school friend in Yorkshire, 
and during the visit the girls manage to introduce us to some 
very pleasant people and places. The marriage of Grace, 
however, terminates the wanderings of the girls, in the aecount 
of which we have some very charming descriptions of North- 
country social life. 








IRELAND IN 1868.* 


Mr. Firzerszon has been moved, in the evening of a life 
still occupied in the discharge of onerous official duties, to place 
his opinions before the world upon a topic to which no Irish- 
man, to whatever creed or party he may belong, can be 
indifferent—the present condition of his country. The idea 
of writing this book was first suggested to him, he tells us, 
“by the announcement of a session peculiarly devoted to the 
discussion of Irish questions, and the redress of what are 
called Irish grievances; which, in my view of our national 
disorder, and of the legislative remedies usually applied, fore- 
boded no good to this unhappy country, condemned, as 
it has been, to be the mere battle-field for party com- 
batants.” But it was not until the resolution was 
announced for the abolition of the Irish Church, that he 
felt it a matter of obligation to speak out and no 
longer to conceal his opinions, or to flinch from a fearless and 
public assertion of them. Mr. Fitzgibbon might have added 
that his assertion of his opinions would be not only fearless, 
but honest. We do not remember to have read any book in 
which the writer has made less attempt to conciliate opponents 
by modifying his convictions, or to make allowance for the 
possibility that there may be some show of reason upon their 
side as well as upon his own. But if his utterances are 
thoroughly one-sided, he states with the utmost candour in 
what spirit he makes them. He regards the polemical phase 
of Irish politics from an essentially Protestant point of view ; 
and the Protestantism of an Irishman, we may remind our 
readers, is an altogether different thing from the Protestantism 
of an Englishman. In England, by that wonderful intellectual 
adaptability to circumstances which is so continually bringing 
us nearer, not only to toleration according to law, but to a charit- 
able forbearance towards one another’s opinions, the gulf between 
Catholic and Protestant has long been gradually closing up. Pro- 
testants are not less Protestants, but they are content to lay aside 
the bitterness of theology, and are willing to do right, even at the 
sacrifice of their prejudices. Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions have 
certainly been met here and there by some spontaneous expres- 
sions of opposition; but when these have not been the result of 
party organization, they have been of a comparatively feeble 
character. In Ireland, on the contrary, the opposition is 
intense, and Mr. Fitzgibbon declares his belief emphatically 
that the abolition of the Irish Church, and the confiscation 
of its property, will be an unmitigated evil. ‘“ Since the con- 
cession to agitation made in 1829, no such grave error will 
have been committed by the English rulers of Ireland as that 
of yielding up this establishment ;” its abolition “ will not only 
encourage and stimulate a pernicious agitation, but will break 
down one of the strongest existing barriers against encroach- 
ments upon the natural and legitimate liberty of the Irish 
people, both Protestant and Roman Catholic ;” “no one can 
prophesy all the possible, or even probable, effects of such an 
enactment ;” “ the jargon by which this institution is assailed, 
and asserted to be a grievance to Ireland, produces nothing but 
disgust in the mind of any man who knows the true condition 


the correspondence of certain young ladies, sometimes mingl:d | of this country.” These expressions are sufficient to show the 


narrow spirit in which Mr. Fitzgibbon judges this question, 
and we may judge from them what his opinions are likely to be 
on the claim for a Roman Catholic University, and on National 
Education. He is, however, quite as indisposed to place the 
education of the poor in the hands of the Protestant clergy 
as in those of the Catholic priests; and he is unsparing in his 
exposure of the way in which they discharged this trust 
when they proposed it. Going back to 1730, he quotes Primate 
Boulter’s letter to the Bishop of London, complaining that 
“the great number of Papists in this kingdom, and the ob- 
stinacy with which they adhere to their own religion, occasion 
our trying what may be done with their children, to bring 





* Treland in 1868. By Gerald geen, Esq., one of the Masters in Chancery 
in Ireland, London: gmans & Co, 
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experience in Ireland of farmers who have capital? Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon admits that he has not been able to look after his farm 
himself. Are there not gentlemen farmers in England who can 
pride themselves on the cattle and crops they have been able to 


them to our Church,” and suggesting that a corporation should 
be formed for this purpose. Three years later the Charter 
Schools were set on foot, and in 1775 the Incorporated Society 
passed a resolution not to admit any children except those of 


Roman Catholic parents, which resolution continued in force 
till 1808. In 1777 and 1778 John Howard visited thirty- 
seven of these schools, as well as four nurseries which had 


send to the market, yet are fain to admit that their operations 
have not been profitable? On the whole, we are not disposed 
to place undoubting reliance on Mr. Fitzgibbon’s book. It 





contains much which deserves consideration. But the tone in 


been established for such infants as could be procured, in ider | 
which it is written is too angry to invite our confidence. 


order to provide pupils for the schools. In the latter year, 
Howard was examined before a committee of the House 
of Commons which was appointed to inquire into the 
state of these schools. ‘ What was done,” says Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, “or whether anything effectual was done to re- 
form the shocking abuses and inhuman cruelties which 
Howard discovered, in most of these earthly purgatories for 
the torture of poor helpless children, does not appear.” But 
“the savage cruelties in the romance of ‘ Dotheboys Hall’ are 
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A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES.* 


Tue present volume hits the happy medium between the 
professedly popular book of science—which is ordinarily a 
mere mass of slovenly generalities—-and the too esoteric 
scientific treatise. Being the record of a long excursion into 
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thrown into the shade by those inflicted on the pupils in 
Charter Schools in Ireland, up to and in the year 1825, some 
of which are described in the Report [the first Report of the 
Commissioners made in May, 1825], from page 7 to page 19. 
They describe the wretched and squalid appearance of starved, 
imprisoned, and brutally treated and tortured children of 
tender years; the sullen and dogged faces of their victims; the 
vicious, useless, and eloping apprentices into which these mal- 
treated children were converted.” 

Mr. Fitzgibbon has much to say upon the relations between 
landlord and tenant, and on the question of tenant-right. 
This right as it exists in Ulster has, he thinks, been much 
exaggerated. It exists only by the moral force of opinion, and 
would be totally inapplicable to the south and west of Ireland, 
where, as a rule, the tenant-farmers hold their small patches 
at a rack-rent, and, so far from having money to lay out upon 
improvements, scarcely derive sufficient profit from their hold- 
ings to live upon. They are, in fact, little better than labourers, 
but they are encouraged by landlords on account of the high 
rents which they pay. Mr. Fitzgibbon contrasts them with 
the holder of land who has capital. The latter, he says, will 
not rise half an hour before the bell calls his men to work, 
nor will he submit-to stand over them in all seasons, during the 
whole working day, without which the employer who expects 
a fair day’s work from agricultural labourers in Ireland, will 
be disappointed, “Here,” he says, “is the true foundation of 
the assertion that Ireland is a pastoral, and not an agricul- 
tural country. Here lies the cause why the poor working 
farmer of five, ten, or twenty acres, of which he tills, and can 
only live by tilling, every perch of which will yield a crop, can, 
for this small farm, pay the landlord a higher acreable rent 
than the most skilfal farmer on an extensive scale could, in 
Ireland, pay for the same land, if it were added to the large 
tract which he farms by hired labourers. .... The small 
farmer tills badly; his fences are wasteful; his bogyard is 
slovenly and wasteful; his crops are scant and light; and yet 
he pays a larger rent by the acre than the landlord could get 
for the same land, if he threw it into a large consolidated farm, 
manageable only by a capitalist.” The explanation is simple. 
The farmer and his family do the work themselves. If, in 
spring or harvest time, he is forced to bring hired 
labourers to assist him, he himself, or his sons, or both, will 
work beside the hirelings, and compel them to give value for 
their wages; and he finds this no difficult task, for the hired 
labourers are prompted by a feeling that is almost universal 
amongst them in Ireland, especially in the agricultural class, 
to work with a will for the poor man, when they will not work 
for the rich man one jot harder than they: consider necessary 
to avoid dismissal.” But is this true? Taken in connection 
with Mr. Fitzgibbon’s account of his own experience as a 
farmer, that statement is calculated to produce the impression 
that capital is thrown away when applied to farming in Ire- 
land. Mr. Fitzgibbon says of the farm-servants whom he has 
employed for many years, that “they are honest, sober, well- 
conducted men;” that “ they are, without exception, skilful, 
expert, and able agricultural labourers, fit to compete in all 
sorts of farm work with any in Scotland or in England; ” 
that he has seen “no better crops” than his own; nor 
any stack-yard “as tidily and skilfully made up, for its 
extent, as mine has been every harvest from the com- 
mencement to the present;” “No better stall-fed cattle go 
to market than those from my farm; no better wheat, oats, 
and barley ; no better turnips, mangolds, and potatoes.” But 
that is the limit of his success. His farming operations have 
not paid, and he attributes this failure to the fact, as he 
believes it to be, that from every man in his employment he 
gets “certainly less than one-third of the work which, without 
any undue exertion, he should perform.” Is this the general 





rarely visited parts, by a man of experience, knowledge, and 
minute observation, it will be read with pleasure both by those 
who are, and those who are not, specially acquainted with the 
various scenes in which Dr. Collingwood is_ proficient. 
Of China and the Chinese shores we English know very 
little. We have plentiful descriptions of the various settle- 
ments established by our countrymen along the coast; and 
pow and then we have some pictorial narrative of the 
inland progress of an embassy. It is only at consider- 
able intervals that we meet with a book containing the 
observations, noted down with scientific accuracy, of a com- 
petent man. Such a work is the one before us; and the chief 
fault we have to find with it is that Dr. Collingwood does not 
fully take advantage of the opportunities he had. His descrip- 
tions, whether of scenery or of living natural objects, want graphic 
power and amplification ; while there are innumerable passages 
of unnecssary detail which might with propriety have been 
omitted. He does not consider it his sole business to deal with 
the scientific experiences of his journey. He gives us the 
impressions likely to be produced upon an ordinary traveller, 
and he describes whatever is likely to interest the ordinary 
reader. Why, therefore, should we have the Manilla tobacco- 
manufactories, for instance, dismissed with a few lines, which 
convey to us no picture either of the place or the people? Here, 
however, is a fuller account of a Chinese theatre and its per- 
formances, about which we hear so much :— 


‘‘There were two of these sing-songs, or open-air Chinese theatres, 
which were centres of general attraction, placed, however, almost side 
by side, so that the proceedings of one thrust themselves upon the 
spectators of the other, and somewnat marred the effect of both. They 
were good types of Chinese theatricals, and consisted of spacious 
stages, open in front, and erected above the level of the heads of the 
spectators, with attap coverings for the benefit of the performers, but 
nothing of the kind for the lookers-on, who either stood sweltering in 
the eun, or, if they preferred it, took shelter under the verandahs of 
the shops on the other side of the road. At the back of the stage, in 
the centre, was placed a table, behind which were the musicians, some 
hammering upon tom-toms of various sizes, which gave out a more or 
less resonant sound, others playing upon the fifee, and producing 
sounds which might readily be mistaken for bag-pipes. Besides this 
there were three embroidered mats hanging down behind the stage, 
and these together constituted the scenery, properties, orchestra, and 
all equipments which their Thespian simplicity required. At the back 
of the stage a door on either side served as an entrance and exit for 
the actors, who always came in at the left hand and retired at the 
right. The play appeared to ba a burlesque, and the actors used the 
burlesque movements of the low comedians on our stage, ouly more 
coarse, clownish, and exaggerated. They were men and women in 
this case, though more commonly the women’s parts are performed by 
men in female costume. The men were dressed in the highly em- 
broidered robes and painted grotesque masks which are familiar to 
every one who has tnrned over rice-paper picture-books; and the 
women spoke in a high falsetto voice, quite different from the female 
treble. They came in by the left dcor in small partics, flourished 
about, and shouted, passing slowly in front of the stage, and then dis- 
appeared on the right side, and were suceeeded by another party, the 
same party again re-appearing after a short interval. There seemed 
to be no termination to the story, nor any limits to the endurance of 
the actors or spectators; for the latter kept up a constant crowd in 
front of the stage, behaving, however, with great decorum and even 
gravity, and showing little inclination to laugh at the antics of the 
players; and I could only jadge of the actors’ endurance, from the 
fact that the accompanying noise of tom-toms and fifes ceased not 
day or night all the time we were within hearing.” 


To the Englishman who is fond of his gun—or perhaps we 
should say to the Cockney who revels in the slaughter of sea- 
gulls and of pigeons at a shilling apiece—there must be 
something very fascinating in the description of some of these 
little-visited islands in the China sea, where large birds may be 
knocked down with a stick. Pratas, for instance, is a little 
island about a mile and a half long, lying in mid-ocean between 





* Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of the China Sea, By . 
Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A,, M.B., Oxon, F.L.8., &c, London: John Murray, 
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Hainan and Formosa. Here Dr, Collingwood landed ; and very 


interesting are his descriptions of the fauna of the place :— 


* The dominant and characteristic bird of Pratas Island,” he says, 
‘ig the Gannet (Sula alba). These birds measure 4 ft. 10in. from tip 
to tip of wing, and 2ft. 9in. total length from beak to tail, which is 
wedge-shaped. The head, neck, back, and tail are fascous, breast and 
belly white, legs and fest yellow, and completely webbed. .... A 
walk through the interior of the island among the shrubs and bushes 
revealed to me the domestic economy of these birds. In the open 
places, and under the shelter of the bushes, the mother gannets were 
sitting upon their nests and eggs. The nests were mere hollows in the 
coral sand, strewed with a few bits of grass, with some admixture of 
feathers, and perhaps a piece of seaweed, forming, at best, a very rude 
cradle, in which were deposited twoeggs. These eggs were about the 
size of goose eggs, white, with a suspicion of a blue tinge, not smooth 
and glossy like hens’ eggs, but more or less scratched, as though the 
scratches were made when the external coat was soft, and had after- 
wards dried, preserving the marks. One nest alone contained four 
eggs. The poor bird sitting upon the nest would show symptoms of 
uneasiness as we approached, pecking the ground or coarse grass 
fiervely with its long, straight beak, but did not offer to quit the nest 
until we were within two or three yards of it, or even less. Then 
placing the end of its bill upon the ground, with a gulping effort it 
vomited up its meal, depositing it beside the nest, and floundering 


forward, took wing and rose into the air. This was the proceeding at | 


early every f th dreds of i i 3; i ' : . 
nearly every one of the hundreds of neste which we disturbed ; ib wee | Emanuel Swedenborg, the Swedish mystic, that the opening article 


evident that the birds had just gorged themselves with food, and then | 


sat down upon their eggs (unless, indeed, their mates had brought 
them food, a circumstance which I did not see myself), and that they 
were unable to raise themselves off the ground until they had got rid 
of the superflaous weight in their stomachs. Oa examining the 
vomited food, I found it to consist invariably of flying-fish, generally 
of a large size, and usually but slightly digested. There were some- 
times s‘x or seven of these fish, in other instances only three or four, 
and in two or three cases a squid or two intermixed with them. But 
what numbers of flying-fish must exist in the neighbourhood to afford 
such a daily supply to so large a number of birds! and yet we did not 
see a trace of flying-fishes about the island, and might otherwise have 
supposed there were none. Meanwhile the gannets formed a thick 
cloud overhead, the noise of whose screams and the rustling of whose 
wings formed a wild accompaniment of sound. They flew so close 
overhead that we could have knocked them down with a stick in any 
numbers, and I was obliged to wave my gun about as I walked along, 
in order to keep them from carrying away my hat. By degrees the 
birds rose higher, and those we had disturbed returned to their nests 
as soon as we had passed a few yards beyond.” 


But the pleasure of watching the habits of a well-known 
animal under new circumstances is nothing to the delight of 
discovering a new creature. This is a piece of good fortune 
which not every naturalist enjoys in his life; and the chances 
against his doing so are, of course, yearly increasing. Especially 
in botanical investigations we find learned men so anxious to 
claim the honour of having discovered a new species or variety 
that the most infinitesimal departure from the recognised 
character of the plant is held to be justification for the inven- 
tion of aname and a learned description. This downward and 
analytic progress is the natural course of science in its infancy ; 
and most of our sciences are in their infancy. The synthesis 
of science, the philosophy of the future, is as yet far off; our 
present business can scarcely extend beyond investigating and 
cataloguing facts. Dr. Collingwood has not toiled in vain. 
He has added many facts to the common store; and among 
the most curious of these is his discovery of a new genus of 
crab, which Mr. Spence Bate has named Sphewrapeia, the parti- 
cular species described beingcalled, in complimenttoits discoverer, 
S. Collingwoodit. This little creature, which he familiarly calls 
the pill-making crab, is very curious in its habits. Dr. Colling- 
wood observed that after the tide had gone down, the soft sand 
of the beach was perforated by a large number of small holes, 
these being joined by little radiating paths, between which the 
sand itself was in minute balls or pellets proportionate to the 
size of the holes. We shall allow him to describe in his own 
language the capture of two of these small engineers :— 


On the first approach, a peculiar twinkle on the sand was visible, 
which required a quick eye to recognise as a simultaneous and rapid 
retreat of all the little crabs into their holes, not a single one remain- 
ing visible. Kneeling down and remaining motionless for a few 
minutes, I noticed a slight evanescent appearance, like a flash or 
bursting bubble, which the eye could scarcely follow. This was pro- 
duced by one or more of the little crabs coming to the surface, and 
instantly darting down again, alarmed at my proximity. It was only 
by patiently waiting, like a statue, that I could get them to come ont 
and set to work. They were of various sizes, the most common being 
that of a largish pea. Coming cautiously to the mouth of the hole, 
the crab waited to reconnoitre, and if satisfied that no enemy was 
near, it would venture about its own length distant from the mouth 
of its hole ; then rapidly taking up particles of sand in its claws or 
Chelzo, it deposited them in a groove beneath the thorax. As it did 
60 a little ball of sand was rapidly projected as though from its 
mouth, which it seized with one claw and deposited on one side, pro- 
ceeding in this manner until the smooth beach was covered with these 
little pellets, or pills, corresponding in size to its own dimensions and 
powers. It was evidently its mode of extracting particles of food 
from the sand. I’made many attempts to catch one before I could 











succeed, so swift were they in their movements. Preparing my right 
hand, and advancing it cautiously, I darted it out as rapidly as I 
could to secure the crab; but it was too quick, and had regained itg 
hole, At length, after repeated attempts, I caught two specimens, 
which immediately curled themselves up and feigned death. I put 
one of them on the sand to see what it would do. At first it did not 
attempt to move; but after a short time, by a twisting and wriggling 
movement, it rapidly sunk into the sand and disappeared.” 


These quotations may give some indication of the materials 
of which Dr. Collingwood’s book is composed. As we have 
already hinted, the style of the writing might have been 
somewhat more graphic and powerful; and many colourless 
and uninteresting pages might have been left out. In these 
days, however, the book-maker afflicts us so sorely with 
meretricious compilations of statements which may have been 
correct at the beginning of the century, but which are not 
known to be false, that we ought to welcome the appearance of 
a work which is the result of patient, honest, personal study. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


ENGLIsH readers generally know so litile of the writings of 


in Fraser, which, on the basis of Mr. William White’s lately published 
life of that worthy, traces his career and analyzes his opinions, will 
be found to possess great interest, and, as a summary, some value. 
The reviewer refuses to allow to Swedenborg the position of an 
inspired teacher, or of a man tc whom supernatural powers were 
accorded and divine visions vouchsafed. Neither does he set him 
down as an impostor. He regards bim as an enthusiast who at one 
time was actually mad, “and,” he adds, “ after studying Mr. White’s 
narrative, we are unable to decide whether there was a poet or a 
philosopher,a Dante or an Origen, marred in Emanuel Swedenborg.” 
Yet he considers him to have been a man of ability. His creed is 
described as “a spiritual Unitarianism ; whils in his ontological views, 
and in philosophy in general, he was rather in advance of than behind 
his age.” Bat he did not do himself justice. ‘“‘ The singularly unin- 
viting nature of his language, his ignorance or disdain of the ordinary 
laws of composition, the haste with which he wrote, the fluctuations 
of his opinions, the struggle in his intellect between abstract truth 
and concrete representations of thought, have injured his philo- 
sophical credit with the world, and deprived him of the position 
he might perhaps have held as a leader of human opinion,” 
Captain Burton’s “Tales of Indian Devilry” are continued, and 
further chapters are added to “Oatnessiana.” Part II. of 
Southey’s posthumous work, the “Life of Sir Philip Sidney,” deals 
with that period of the poet-soldier’s career which lies between his 
return from the Continent in 1574 and the composition of the cele- 
brated letter to Queen Elizabeth in which he exhorted her not to marry 
the Catholic Duke of Anjou, as it was at one time thought she 
would do. The paper is very entertaining, and is rendered all the 
more useful by its copious extracts from Sidney’s correspondence. 
The * Rambles” of Patricius Walker this month are perhaps a little 
too long ; yet the account of the writer’s wanderings in the green and 
pleasant vales of Dorsetshire and the plains of Wiltshire is so 
charming that we feel a lulling sense of antiquity and rusticity breathe 
over us from out the pages as we read. The sketch of the sometime 
hero of Music Hall entertainments, the late Sam Cowell, who died at 
Blandford, Dorsetshire, in March, 1864, and who lies buried in the 
cemetery there, is touched in the right key, and the contrast between 
his wretched tavern songs and the exquisite pastoral verses of the 
Rev. Mr. Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, is excellently brought out. To 
read such a paper is the next best thing to walking among the lovely 
South English scenery it so delicately describes. Mr. Boyd Dawkins’s 
article on the * Progress of Civilization in Northern and Western 
Europe in Pre-historic Times” is a rather slight and hasty sammary 
of facts recently brought to light with reference to the early ages of 
humanity. The Life of Bunsen, as told by his widow, and the Baron's 
last work, “God in History,” are reviewed together in an article which 
does justice to the great German’s erndition, genius, and noble nature, 
but suggests some doubts as to the validity of his theories with respect 
to the human race. The last paper in the number is a curious essay 
on “ Spiritualism in the United States,” by an English gentleman who 
has stadied the subject in America, and who bas come to the con- 
clusion that there is nothing in the phenomena, however produced 
(and that he does not pretend to be able to account for), toinduce him 
to refer them toa supernatural source. From this paper we select 
an edifying anecdote of the Brothers Davenport, who are now once 
more trying to attract public notice by their tricks and follies :— 


“The Davenport brothers will be remembered as having made 
some eensation in England. A writer in the Times spoke of their 
performances as something awful and preternatural. These persons 
arrived in New York during the course of lectures I am speaking of; 
they were then lads, and their father accom panied them. They had 

ccess for some days, drawing large 


been exhibiting with great su 
crowds to see the ‘spirit band.’ It was proposed at our couference 
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to invite them to exhibit in’ our lecture-room, and great hopes were 
entertained for the cause. But one evening, at a crowded meeting, 
one of our principal leaders appeared on the platform in a state of 
the highest indignation, and informed the meeting that, having been 
continually present with the Davenports for some days as their agent 
whilst in the city, he had discovered their tricks, and on this very 
evening had solved the mystery of the ‘spirit hand.’ This hand was 


| into action. The blasting and removing of rocks and other impedi-. 


a shadowy, dusky apparition which appeared above the table, and | 
persons might touch it but not grasp it, for fear of offending the | 


spirits. Our informant said that he had just attended a private and 
select eéance at which the ‘hand’ was to be exhibited ; and watching 
his opportunity, the boys being bound in their chair as usual, when it 
appeared he made a rush and seized it; and continued he, ‘ Here is 
the spirit hand,’ holding up a soft woollen glove, ash-coloured, and 
stuffed with wool. The boys had a contrivance for making it appear 
by stretching their legs under the table, and causing it to 
be elevated. It had only been exhibited when the room was 
nearly dark, and when the spirits were in a good humour; in other 
words, when the audience was particularly credulous. The immediate 
result of this discovery was a riot, and the delinquents were arrested 
as swindlers, but eventually allowed to go on condition of quitting 
the city.” 

Macmillan begins with a criticism on the great poem of last month 
—the “ Lucretius” of Mr. Tennyson. The criticism is written by Mr. R. 
C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and it is worth 
reading as a scholarly comment on the work which has called it 
forth. Lady Daff Gordon continues her amusing gossip about 
Egyptian life and manners, especially of the humbler classes; and 
Mr. G. Goodall gives us Part II. of his papers on Dalwich College, 
and offers various suggestions for extending its usefulness in the 
future. Mr. Hovenden’s poem, ‘The Peace-Makers, an Idyl,” is 
considerably above the level of the poetry generally found in this 
Magazine; but it is too direct an echo of Mr. Tennyson’s familiar 
style, which, by the way, is not his best manner. The Rev. F. D. 
Maurice discourses of Baron Bansen in a short paper, of which the 
following is the most significant passage :— 


** T have not been able to suppress my delighs at a discovery, which 
I scarcely anticipated, that a biography, which faithfally exhibits the 
different directions in which Bunsen’s mind travelled, should bring 
out as faithfully the secret of its unity, or should so confirm and illus- 
trate the evidence coming from his latest work. I speak of delight— 
but it is a delight mixed with awe. For I feel, as I said at the begin- 
ning of this article, that the movements of our time, which might seem 
to make his life obsolete, have brought the question which was work- 
ing in his heart from his earliest years, and which came fully before 
him in his latest, more and more directly upon us, that every form of 
philosophy, and every negation of philosophy ; every form of religion, 
and negation of religion; every physical inquiry, every inquiry into 
the life of nations, of races of mankind, is compelling us to face it. 
None are doing more by their positive facts, by their worship of 
humanity, to force it upon us than those who say that theology died 
ages ago, and needs only a burial. That burial may be the step to 
® resurrection such as none of us dream of. But, in the mean time, 
we clergymen plunge into all petty controversies, spend our passions 
and our energies in them, and have only hard words for alayman who 
said to us on earth, who says to us from the tomb, ‘ A God, or no 
God : that is the question,’ ” 


The Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies describes a project which is on foot 
for “ A New Coilege for Women,” and asks, “ Why should not some 
rich man or woman purchase the privilege of giving a local habitation 
and a name to an enterprise which will be unique not only in England, 
but in Europe?” The author of “John Halifax” writes a vivid 
sketch of “The First Sunday of Lent (in Paris),” and Mr. J. Scott 
Russell contributes a paper on Faraday. The two serial novels com- 
plete the contents of the number. 


The Cornhill has a very interesting paper on diving and divers, 
to which it gives the title of “ Under the Sea.” The writer first 
glances at diving in ancient times, then comes down to the compara- 
tively modern contrivances for plunging to the bottom of the sea and 
working there, and finally describes the process as existing at the 
present day, with all the appliances of modern science. We extract a 
passage on the work of the diver :— 


“Of the various works in which such men are employed it would 
be impossible to furnish anything like a complete list. The recovery 


of wrecks forms, or did form, their principal occupation, while by the | 


application of a principle of filling the holds of ships with india-rub- 
ber air-bags, afterwards inflated upon calculations founded on those 
made by Sinclair, the mathematician of Edinburgh, in 1688, and con- 
tained in his ‘ Proposal for Buoying up a Ship of any Burden from 
the Bottom of the Sea,’ they are able actually to raise vessels bodily 
from the deep. The operations upon the Royal George, whose wreck 
had for more than a half a century impeded the navigation of Ports- 
mouth Harbour, and from which the guns, &., were recovered, the 
vessel being blown up, and the pieces removed by the divers em- 
ployed for some years, are among the chief victories of the diving art 
in its modern development. The immense amount of money recovered 
from the Royal Charter by their means has also evidenced their use- 
fulness. Even after all hope of further salvage had been abandoned 
a diver, upon his own venture, recovered in a short time some £300 or 
£400 from the Royal Charter wreck. Of the success of divers in re- 





pairing the bottoms of ships we had an instance at the siege of Sebas- | 
topol, when the Agamemnon was struck below the water-line, and | 


would have had to be docked at Malta but that a diver went down 
and repaired the injary in such a manner that the ship again went 


menta form also an important part of diving work. The rocks are 
blasted by means of charges of gunpowder placed upon them in 
canisters, which are connected with a voltaic battery worked from the 
barge or base of operations. The proceedings of Mr. Hicks at Menai 
Straits, before referrred to, are examples of what may be done in 
this manner; while the deep entrances to the Birkenhead North 
Docks and the works in Portpatrick Harbour form a striking testi- 
mony to the great importance and success of such operations. In the 
construction of bridges—notably those of Westminster and the works 
proceeding at Blackfriars—the assistance of divers has been found 
absolutely necessary ; and equally so in the cognate works upon 
piers, docks, dock-gates, harbours, &c.” 

** A Group of Vagabonds” is a curious and amusing paper on the 
the pilgrimages of old times, in connection with which some strange 
stories are told. The writer does not think much of the piety which 
prompted these displays of devotion. Whatever their severity in the 
early Christian ages, they became in later times a form of amuse. 
ment, and “ the orthodox means of spending a holiday ;”’ nay, we are 
told by our authority that “ a shrine was considered an excellent place 
of assignation, and a pilgrimage a choice means of reaching it 
undetected. The monkish writers greatly bewail the prevalence of 
the practice, and take good care to record and enlarge upon the 
jadgments that, now and then, overtook the transgressors.” Certain] 
the picture of an English pilgrimage painted by Chaucer in his great 
work gives one the idea of great levity on the part of most of the 
participators—of a degree of jollity which often found its expression 
in licentious talk. Some of the instances of fanaticism recorded in 
the present article are very singular, and open up a miserable chapter 
of human folly. ‘ Camp Life in Abyssinia” is lively and picturesque, 
and will be read with pleasure, provided the British public is not by 
this time tired of the late King Theodore and his dominions. The 
paper was written in March, before the arrival at Magdala, and the 
writer says that they “look forward to being out of the country by 
June ’’—not a bad prophecy, as it tarns ont. ‘ The Earth a Magnet” 
is a very good scientific paper, pointing out some extraordinary and 
little-known facts with reference to the changes in the direction of 
the magnetic needle. Under the title, ‘‘ A City of Refuge,” we have 
an account of a hospital for the blind, lame, deformed, and other 
incurables, established at Melrose Hall, near Putney Heath. It is 
written, apparently, by a woman; at least, so we should judge from 
the tender and gentle spirit of sympathy with which it is informed. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold continues his series of papers on “ Anarchy and 
Authority,” and draws a very able contrast between the two great 
influences of the Western world—Hebraism, or the idea of conduct, 
and of obedience to the will of God; and Hellenism, or the idea of 
knowledge, the seeing things as they really are. He thinksthat both 
Hebrews and Hellenes are aiming at the same end—the identity of 
the human with the Divine life—and that each method is required as 
the complement of the other; but he affirms that the English people, 
especially since the Reformation and the rise of Puritanism, have 
inclined too much towards the Hebraic conception, and that we 
should be all the better for a little more Hellenism. The subject is 
to be resumed in a future number. The continued stories are “ The 
Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly”? and ‘“ Avonhoe,” which progress 
through several chapters. 

The Fortnightly Review for this month contains at least three 
papers which will be read with pleasure by those who can appreciate 
sound criticism. Mr. Cracroft contributes an essay on Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s “ Isabel’”’ which may be said to illustrate both the painting and 
the poem. The writing is occasionally a little forced, and attains a 
vehemence of a rhetorical kind which appears to us to be unsuited to 
the critical temper; bat altogether the article is distinguished for a 
fine sympathy and an outspoken conscientionsness. Mr. Robert 
Lytton’s “Chronicles and Characters” is reviewed by Mr. George 
Meredith in a manner which onght to be instructive to the poet, and 
which is certainly creditable to the reviewer. Mr. Meredith pos- 
sesses a nervous, plastic style and a very keen insight, and he is quite 
as nohesitating as Mr. Cracroft in expressing his opinions. He hasa 
certain turn for grim humour too, and bis sentences are often, if any- 
thing, over-freighted with thought. We believe his estimate of Mr. 
Lytton to be entirely too high; he says nothing from beginning to end 
of his notice of the wonderful assimilative faculty or accomplishment 
enjoyed by Owen Meredith. ‘*The Earthly Paradise” is treated by 
Mr. Morley in a short, but pithy and vigorous article. Surely “The 
Earthly Paradise” deserves more attention than the “ Chronicles and 
Characters,” to which about four times the space is devoted. Mr. 
Lewes promises another chapter on the Darwinian theories, and Mr. 
Morley intimates the conclusion of his criticisms on De Maistre in a 
third paper. 

St. Pauls is improving as it progresses. The ‘‘ Eastern Question” 
forms the subject of a long and well-informed article, which people 
should not shrink from because of its title. Itis really a contribution of 
well co-ordinated facts to the confused literature of a worn and tedious 
topic. “ The Wilds of Cheshire” gives an account of modern hawking. 
In “The Women of the Day” we have a defence set up for the sex 
against the charges of cynical writers. The point of the article is that 
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the misogynists work upon purely professional motives, and with a pro- 
found ignorance of the style of living they make such determined 
efforts to chastise. There is one strange passage in the essay where 
the author, referring to the misogynist articles, says that he thinks 
they are the composition neither of men or women, but of curates. 
“The Women of the Day” has been attributed to“ Cornelius 
O'Dowd.” A charming little filigree poem is named “ A Nice Corre- 
spondent.” A young lady writes to her lover :— 


“I wish you were here; were I duller 
Than dull, you’d be dearer than dear— 
I am dressed in your favourite colour,— 
Dear Fred, how I wish you were here! 
I am wearing my lazuli necklace, 
The necklace you fastened askew! 
Was there ever so rude or so reckless 
A darling as you? 


**T have heard how you shot at the Beeches, 

I saw how you rode Chanticleer, 

I have read the reports of your speeches, 
And echoed the echoing cheer : 

There’s a whisper of hearts you are breaking,— 
I envy their owners. I do! 

Small marvel that fashion is making 
Her idol of you. 


** Your whim is for frolic and fashion, 

Your taste is for letters and art; 

This rhyme is the common-place passion 
That glows in a fond woman’s heart : 

Pat it by in a dainty deposit 
For relics,—we all have a few ! 

Some day, love, they’!l print it, because it 
Was written to you.” 


A paper on “ Fishing” follows, then an article on “ British Rale in 
India,” and the number closes with three more chapters of ‘‘ Phineas 
Phinn.” The pace has become rather slow in this novel, and there is 








a piece of burleeque writing about a Mr. Slade, of “‘The Banner of | 


the People,” which would not be worthy of an artist much inferior to 
Mr. Trollope. 


The Contemporary Review opens with an article, by the Rev. R. 
St. John Tyrwhitt, on a proposed scheme for establishing at Oxford 
an Academy for Art. The Rev. John Hunt gives an account of John 
Toland, one of the most remarkable of the free-thinking theological 
writers of the early part of last century; not that he was actually a 
Deist, tut that he brought to the examination of the Bible that spirit 
of inquiry which is now found amongst so many writers who never- 
theless do not repudiate the character of Christiaus. The judgment 
of Mr. Hunt is that Toland may have been vain and impolitic, as he 
was certainly unfortunate, bat that he was “one of the world’s great 
men.” Mr. E. 8S. Talbot discourses on “The Verdict of Political 
Economy upon Luxury,” the upshot of which is that luxury is a good 
and allowable thing, but that, like other things, it should be used with 
moderation. Mr. Charles E. Appleton furnishes an interesting his- 
torical study of “The Dark Ages ;” the Rev. H. R. Haweis proceeds 
with his sketches of Gluck and Haydn; and Mr. W. R. S. Raleton 
lets us into some of the dreary scenes of life in the French capital in 
his essay on “ The Poor of Paris,” which is well worth reading, es- 
pecially for its account of our suff-ring fellow countrymen and 
countrywomen there. “The Present State of Metaphysics in Great 
Britain” is an article by Mr. T. Collyns Simon, which undertakes to 
show that the Berkeleian theory of matter is at length radically esta- 
blished among us; and in the paper on “The Manufacture of 
Sermons” the Rev. B. G. Johns gives some singular details of the 
way in which many clergymen trust for their Sunday utterances to 
the productions of professed sermon-writers, who advertise their 
wares in the religious journals. 

Tinsleys’ Magazine, besides an instalment of “The Rock Ahead,” 
presents its readers with some lighter and more genial fare than that 
furnished by the “ Rock” or “ Dr. Brady.” There is a very mysterious 
poem, named “ Eu Doria,” to which is attached a good illustration. 
The verses are conceived in a very high pitch of Swinburnian frenzy, 
and echo with remarkable fidelity the faults of the poet. ‘‘ Old Maids” 
is not a bad social paper. ‘ The House of Cards,” “ The Hon. Alice 
Brand’s Correspondence,” and “ English Photographs ”’ make up the 
rest of this periodical, which would be considerably improved by the 
disappearance of at least two out of the three novels with which it is 
now encumbered. The “ English Photographs” contains some capital 
sketches (supposed to be taken from an American point of view) of 
London theatres and Music Halls. 


The St. James’s Magazine has some entertaining papers, chief 
amongst which we should mention the article on medicine as practised 
in early times and in some foreign countries; that on “ Womanhood 
Suffrage’’—opposing the demand that women should have votes 
—in connection with which article it should be mentioned that 
this Magazine has a lady editor, Mrs. Riddell ; the essay on “ Popular 
Music,” denouncing the wretched Music Hall melodies which are 
doing so much to corrupt public taste ; and the sketch of “Lady Anna 


. Mackenzie,” one of the Scottish worthies of the seventeenth century— 
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& very good piece of compilation. There is also an article on the 
famine of Beerbhoom towards the close of last century, to which, 
with very bad taste, has been affixed the frivolous title, “ Something 
like a Famine ;” and the politics of the publication are represented 
by an attack on the Liberal party in connection with the Irish Church 
debates. 

“Italy Twenty Years Ago” is the title of an excellent paper in the 
Victoria Magazine, giving an account of the events of 1848-9, and 
especially of the heroic defence of Venice by Daniel Manin. All who 
recollect those grand, sad days will read this essay with the added 
interest of memory, recalling many a flash of enthusiasm and many & 
shadow of despondency for the cause of human rights; while those of 
@ later generation—and a whole world of young manhood has grown 
up since then—will be glad to peruse so well written a record of a 
great chapter in modern history. Another paper sketches the pro- 
gress of the co-operative movement; and we have also further chap- 
ters of the serial novel, and a large amount of matter illustrating the 
great questions of the day as affecting the position, education, rights, 
and employments of women. 

Belgravia contains some of Miss Braddon’s * Dead Sea Fruit,” and 
& large collection of miscellaneous articles, all of which seem to be of 
the light pastry order, and to be fair of their kind. There is a very 
readable paper on the “ Literature of the Line,” in which some amusing 
anecdotes are told of the vagaries of police reporters. Mr. Sala’s 
“ Fallen among Flankies” is pleasant and sprightly; but why is the 
same gentleman permitted, or asked, to puff an insurance-office at the 
end of the Magazine? The proper place for such an article would be 
in the advertising portion of the periodical. Belgravia offers a great 
deal in quantity to its subscribers, and for its aim (which is pitched 
far below that of the Cornhill or St. Pauls) it may be considered a 
successful and interesting venture. 

London Society is always amusing, and the present number con- 
tains the usual variety of tales, essays, sketches of society, and poems. 
Bat we are getting rather tired of the eternal pictures of gawky lovers, 
sentimental young ladies, magnificent “swells,” and the last new 
fashions. Talking of fashions, by the way, the artist who has drawn 
the sketch called ‘A Convenient Blockade” has missed an oppor- 
tunity of depicting the very newest of the new. Why did he not give 
the ladies the flat, Japanese-shaped parasols that have just made their 
appearance in our West-end streets? That would have been a hit 
indeed ! 

One of the principal articles in the Broadway is a criticism of Mr, 
Swinburne’s essay on Blake, which is sensibly conceived. Another of 
the papers describes the present position of the Episcopal Church in 
America, which it seems is making considerable way, and attracting 
to it the rich and fashionably disposed of other sects. 

The Month is a well-written Magazire of a class kind. Some of 
the book criticisms, under the heading of “Our Library Table,” 
deserve, however, especial commendation for their ability and 
scrupulousness. We have alluded eleewhere to the principal paper 
in this periodical. 

The Argosy proceeds with ** Anne Hereford,” and contains, besides, 
a fair selection of light articles on various topics. 

Good Words is fall of matter of a sterling kind. Besides the con- 
tinued articles, we have a letter from Dr. Livingstone to the Editor, 
the latest date of which is February, 1867 ; a paper by Miss Florence 
Nightingale on a hospital nurse recently deceased, whose life was a 
beautiful instance of loving devotion and intelligent kindness; and 
some curious particulars of “British Storms” by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson, F.R.S.E., &. 

The Art-Jowrnal gives as its steel plates “The Wayside in Anda- 
lusia,” engraved by Cousen from the picture by Phillip and Ansdell— 
a pleasant, sunny scene, rich with the airy light of the South; and 
“ Palissy the Potter,” engraved by Sharpe from the original by Mrs. 
E. M. Ward—a subject which does not sufficiently tell its own story. 
The illustrations to the Paris Exhibition catalogue present some 
beautifal specimens of art-work. 

The Mask is an amusing and smart little publication. The current 
number contains a large caricature illustration of the most attractive 
pictures in the Royal Academy, a portrait of Miss Braddon taking a 
flying jamp through a series of hoops, inscribed with the names of her 
books, and several other illustrations. The letter-press attached to a 
sketch of Mr. Home is interesting. The “ Derby literature” of the 
Mask is not brilliant ; but, indeed, the subject has been so exhausted 
that we wonder literary gentlemen venture to try and get anything 
out of it so often. 

The monthly parts of Cassell's Magazine and Chambers’s Journal 
make excellent Miscellanies, and the former has the advantage of some 
fairly good woodcuts. 

We have also received—Aunt Judy's Magazine, the Floral World, 
the Gardener's Magazine, the London Student, the Student and 
Intellectual Observer, the Artizan, the Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
the Anti-Teapot Review, the Leiswre Hour, the Sunday at Home, the 
Sunday Magazine, Golden Howrs, the Quiver, the Lamp, and the 


Evangelical Magazine. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Remarks on Some Errors in Grammar and Syntaw. By Gaspar Outis. 
(Nutt.) 


It is an indisputable fact that many English persons write and 
speak their language in a remarkably careless and loose fashion, 
and that many who ought, owing to their public position, to 
use perfect English, for instance, newspaper writers and actors, 
make strange blunders in grammar. On the other hand, we are 
by no means favourable to hypercriticism or hair-splitting, and it 
appears to us that Gaspar Outis in some places falls into this 
error. We also are sorry to see him somewhat too ostentatiously 
obtrude a smattering of a great many languages on his readers. 
Why on earth is it necessary in a little pamphlet on errors in Eng- 
lish Grammar to shoot off into comparisons of English words with 
others in Swedish or Arabic? This affectation of learning, which 
generally accompanies shallowness, has led our writer into some 
curious blunders. For example, he would fain persuade us that our 


word dalliance comes from the Arabic word (\J (dallal), an auc- 
tioneer. We strongly recommend Gaspar Outis not to venture on 
remarks about Arabic in any fature publications. At present we 
suspect his knowledge of it does not extend much further than a slight 
acquaintance with the alphabet. 








Palestra Gallica. By A. L. Meissner, Ph.D. (Longmans.) 


Professor Meissner in this little volame has given a sketch of the 
philology of the French language. It is, he tells us, the substance of 
one of his ordinary courses of lectures in Queen’s College, Belfast. It 
is intended to save the student the tedious task of taking a host of 
notes, and will, we consider, both obviate this difficulty on the part of 
Professor Meissner’s students and furnish a tolerably good guide for 
outsiders to the history and derivation of the French language. To 
those who have a taste for philology, the book possesses considerable 
interest. 





Iphigenie auf Tauris. Annotated by E. A. Oppen. (Longmans.) 


We have before referred to the publication of a series of standard 
German works, annotated by Mr. Oppen. “ Iphigenie auf Tauris” is | 
a tragedy which, as everybody knows, is one of Goethe’s chefs d’euvre. | 
It supplies very good reading for a pupil who has gone through pre- | 
viously such a book as “ Wilhelm Tell,” an edition of which, with 
annotations by Mr. Oppen, we lately recommended to our readers. 
This edition of “ Iphigenie auf Tauris ” shows traces of the same careful 
preparation as was evident in “ Wilhelm Tell.” Such editions of 
annotated foreign classics are extremely valuable for advanced 
students. 








Thoughts of a Lifetime; or, My Mind—its Contents, Sc. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


This is a poor, thin book, sick with megrim notions and distraught 
ideas. It is impossible, however, not to feel that kind of compassion | 
for the writer which may be given to those who are mentally afflicted 
with a desire for literary expression, but whose capacity for thought 
is of the feeblest character. The “Thoughts of a Lifetime” deal 
with the most difficult social questions and problems in a queer, 
crotchety manner, which is often vague and nonsensical. We have 
little hesitation in pronouncing the book a failure in every respect, 
and a critic is certainly not induced to hold back his hand from a 


“Consanguinity,” the Reform Bill, Friendship, and Literature form 
only a part of the programme of this omniscient writer ; nor does 
he confine himself to prose in his speculations. The following verse 
is appended to an article on “ Friendship ” :— 


“The sophisticated children of cpulence 
May stifle the holy flame within their bowels ; 
But the unspoilt nurselings of hard necessity 
Find consolation in mutual endearments.” 


But this rubbish is out-rubbished by some stuff exposed to the pensive 
public farther on, and from which it is simply impossible to extract a 
shred of meaning. We can make out, however, that the author, at 


the conclusion of his unsavoury ode, croaks, as it were, from the 
summit of it, a series of curses :— 


“Curst be the law that gives the poet wealth ; 
Nothing more odious than a purse-proud scribbler. 
Curst be the law, most treacherously just, 

That melts the pearl of honour in the pig-troagh 
Of lucre-swilling, ledger- wallowing trade.” 


A book of this kind would be an offence against literature if the 
writer did not, on his own showing, prove that he is altogether outside 
the reach of a serious notice. There is a mad self-conceit also per- 
vading it, which a medical rather than a literary man should deal 
with. The author is constantly assuring us of his genins and his | 
power. It is pitiable to contemplate such fatuity, and we sincerely | 
trust, from the tone and temper of this book, that the writer will meet j 


a reception from the eritics who condescend to notice him that will 
prevent him from rushing into print again until he has learned to be 
decent, grammatical, and coherent. 





Hours with the First Falling Leaves. By Kenelm Henry Digby, 
(F. 8. Ellis.) 


Mr. Digby has nothing of the “ prophetic fire” of the poet, nor is 
he always as careful in the measure of his lines as he might be. But 
though we cannot expect for his work a wide circle of readers, we 
may sincerely commend the spirit in which he bas written, and, we 
may add, that we occasionally meet with passages which rise quite 
to the level of mediocrity. 





The Silver Trumpet, and Other Allegorical Tales. By E. H. With 
Illustrations. (Frederick Warne & Co.) 


This is a very delightful little book, and thoroughly fitted to make 
good little people better, if that be possible. The tales are such as 


| children will appreciate, the lessons they convey such that they can 


easily understand, and the illustrations thoroughly pleasing. 





We have also received— La Crosse, by Mark H. Robinson (Warne) ; 
—Notes on Islam, a Handbook for Missionaries, by the Rev. Arthur 
Brinckman (Church Press Office) ;—St. David's : its Early History and 
Present State, by an Ecclesiologist (Bemrose) ;—The Saturday Half- 
Holiday Guide to London and the Environs (Kent) ;—Songs of Joy for 
the Age of Joy, by the Rev. John P. Wright, B.A. (Rivingtons) ;— 
The Growth of the Church in Lancashire during the Present Century, 
by W. L. Dickinson (Simpkin & Marshall) ;—Swnday Verses, by 
Joseph Truman (Macintosh) ;—An Introduction to the Use of the Tel- 
lurion Globe, by J. L. Naish, B.A. (Wyld) ;—Part VI. Bible Animals, 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. (Longmans) ;—No. XLV. Leaves from 
the Book and its Story for Bible Women and Working Men, by L. N.R. 
(Macintosh) ;—No. XXVI. Mission Life (Macintosh) ;—Part VII. 
Cassell’s Popular Educator (Cassell) ;—Observations on Coinage, 
Seignorage, Sc., by N. A. Nicholson, M.A. (Triibner) ;—Government 
and the Telegraphs, No. II. (Wilson) ;—An Analytical Investigation of 
the Board of Trade Returns of the Capital and Revenue of Railways in 
the United Kingdom, by W. H. Barlow, F.R.S. (Wilson). 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, 





Arago (E.), Les Aristocraties: a Comedy. Fcap., 4s. 

Aristophanes. Edited by C. Green.—The Clouds. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Arbuthnott (Hon, Mrs.), The Henwife. Coloured Illustrations. 7th edit, Foap. 
7s. 6d, 

Bosanquet (C. B.), London: Some Account of its Growth, &c, Feap., 5a, 

Burton (J.), Dictation Lesson and Spelling Book. 12mo., ls, 6d. 

Cesar’s British Expeditions. By F. H. Appach. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Candlish (R. 8.) on the Book of Genesis. New edit. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Chaffers (W.), Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. 3rd edit. Royal 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Crawford (F. J.), The Fatherhood of God. 3rd edit. 8vo., 9s. 

Clarke (N. F.), Bandages and Splints. 32mo., 2s. 6d. 

Daisy. By the Author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World.” Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Demosthene’s Orations. Edited by G, H. Hislop,—The Olynthiacs and Philippies. 
Feap., 4s. 6d. 


| Digby (K. H.), Hours with the First Falling Leaves. Feap., 5s, 


English Bible (The), and the Evidences relating to its History. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


| Fitzgibbon (G.), Ireland in 1868, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Foster (A. F.), Manual of ya hical Pronunciation. 5th edit, Feap., 2s. 
Glover’s Illustrated Guide to the Psle of Man. New edit. Feap., 1s. 
Grimm (C. L. W.), Lexicon Greco Latinum in Libros Novi Testamenti. Royal 
8vo., 12s.! 
Granville (Mrs, F.), The Harvest: an Allegory. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Historical Witness against the Church of Rome. Feap., 2s. 
Hislop’s Religious Gift Books. Six sorts. 32mo., ls. each. 
Holmes (T.), Surgical Treatment of Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 8yo., 21s. 
Horner (8. 38.), Khyme and Reason, Feap, 5s. 
Holt (David), Poems. Fcap., ls. 
Household Words. -Edited by OC. Dickens. Reissue. Vol. I. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Hunt’s Universal Yacht List, 1868. Square, 4s. 
Keil and Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets. 2 vols, 8vo., 2ls. 
Kingsley (Rev. C.), The Hermits. Cr. 8yo., 4s. 
Leathes (Rev. 8.), Short Hebrew Grammar. Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Lyra Devoniensis. By T. V. Wollaston. Feap., 3s. #d. 
anning (H. E.), Devotional Readings, 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Miriam. By the Author of “ Influence.” New edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Mics Forrester: a Novel. By Mrs. Edwards. Cheap edit. Feap., 2s. 
Nicholson (R. 8.), St. Patrick: Apostle of Ireland. 8vo., 5s. 
People’s Magazine (The). Vol.I. New series. Royal Syo., 4s, 6d. 
Photographs of Glasgow. 4to., 10s, 6d. 
Edinburgh. Smalledit. Imperial 16mo., 10s. 6d. 
the Giant’s Causeway. Small edit. Imperial 16mo., 10s. 6d. 
Reade (J. E.), Memnon, and other Poems, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 
Random Sketches of Buenos Ayres, 8vo., 2s. 
Reynolds (F.), Alice Rushton, and other Poems. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6s. 
Rook’s Garden (The). By Cuthbert Bede. Cheap edit. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
Simpson (8-) , Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakspeare’s Sonnets. Or. 8v0. 
3s. 6d. 
St. David's, its Early History and Present State. Cr, 8vo., 1s. 
Selvaggio. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Cheap edition. Cr. 8yo,, 3s. 6d. 
Scott (Sir W.), Poems. Author’s Edition. 6 vols. in case, 10s. 6d. 
Roxburgh Edition. Vol. VI. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Smiles (S.), Lives of the Engineers. Vol. Ill. New edit. 8vo., 2s. 
Sharpe (S8.), The Chronology of the Bible. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Swain (C.), Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. Feap., 

















ls. 
| Tacitus’ Agricolaand Germany, Translated by A.J. Church and W. J, Brodribb. 


Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Shakspeare’s Plays. Edited by C. Knight. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Thucydides. Books I.and II, Edited by C, Biggs. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Thoughts of a Lifetime. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Training for Life: a Novel. By O’Hartshorne. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
hele a % or, Sons and their Sires. By W. Platt. 3 vols, Cr. 8¥0+ 
- lis. 6d, 
Wetherell (E.), Queechy. New edit, Cr. 8vo., 1s. 
Wilcocks (J, C.), The Sea-Fisherman. 2nd edit. Cr, 8vo., 12s. 6d, 
Wood (Mrs, H.), The Red Court Farm, 3 vols, Or, 8vo., £1, 11s, 6d, 


